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SYNOPSIS 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  trace  the  development 
and  to  consider  the  merit  of  the  sociological  novel  in  Canadian 
literature.  The  first  chapter  provides  a  brief  history  of  the 
Canadian  novel  from  its  beginnings,  indicates  the  types  of 
fiction  favored  by  our  authors  before  1920,  and  refers  to  the 
first  of  our  sociological  novels.  Chapter  II  is  a  study  of  seven 
novels  by  F.F.  Grove,  our  first  major  sociological  author. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  minor  works  in  which  writers  such  as  Nellie 
McClung,  Augustus  Bridle,  Laura  Goodman  Salverson,  Martha  Ostenso, 
A.R.  Evans,  Sinclair  Ross,  Irene  Baird,  and  others  offer  their 
criticisms  of  political,  social,  and  economic  faults  in  Canada. 

For  the  most  part,  these  books  have  more  historical  than  literary 
value.  The  novels  of  Gwethalyn  Graham,  Philip  Child,  and  Hugh 
MacLennan,  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  indicate  a  greater 
degree  of  literary  skill.  Chapter  V  considers  the  novels  by 
Morley  Callaghan,  our  best-known  sociological  author.  In  Chapter  VI 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  foregoing  writers,  because 
of  their  effective  use  of  types  and  symbols,  have  made  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  Canadian  literature.  The  last  chapter  comments  on 
the  status,  past  and  present,  of  the  Canadian  sociological  novel. 
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PREFACE 


Between  1920  and  19hb  a  number  of  Canadian  authors 
published  novels  in  which  they  expressed  their  opinions  about 
what  was  wrong  with  the  Canadian  way  of  life.  This  study  is 
primarily  an  examination  of  the  sociological  content  of  these 
novels.  Since,  in  dealing  with  literature,  as  with  all  art,  we 
are  dealing  with  what  can  be  tersely  defined  as  significant  form, 
we  shall  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  formal  aspects  that  these 
novels  take  —  that  is  tc  say,  we  must  consider  plot,  characteriza¬ 
tion,  style,  imagery,  symbolism.  Nevertheless,  my  emphasis  will 
rest  upon  the  sociological  significance  which  is  the  most  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  the  novels  I  shall  investigate.  Why  an  increasing 
number  of  Canadian  authors  chose  a  literary  form  having  sociological 
criticism  as  its  chief  distinguishing  mark,  and  what  particular 
literary  trends  led  them  to  do  so,  is  actually  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  thesis.  However,  I  must  deal  with  the  more  important  influences 
which  bear  upon  the  development  of  the  Canadian  sociological  novel, 
and  attempt  to  show  that,  at  least  among  our  better  writers,  there 
has  occurred  a  wedding  of  sociological  thought  and  literary  treatment 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  literary  form  that  is  distinctively 


Canadian. 
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At  the  outset,  the  decision  of  a  Canadian  to  write  a 
sociological  novel  was  nothing  new  or  different.  According  to 
David  Daiches, 

I 

The  use  of  the  novel  as  a  means  of 
sociological  or  other  propaganda  has 
long  been  a  legitimate  activity  of  the 
English  writer.  Indeed  the  propaganda 
novel  has  been  perhaps  the  dominant  type 
of  fiction  in  England  from  Dickens  to 
A.J.  Cronin. 1 

Even  long  before  Dickens,  novelists  were  using  fiction  to  advocate 
reform  or  revolution  in  various  aspects  of  life.  Humanitarianism 
and  the  missionary  spirit  of  romanticism  were  at  work  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Many  of  the  so-called  novels  of  purpose 
rely  heavily  upon  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  as  a  means  of  making 
readers  aware  of  the  evil  or  injustice  in  the  social  scene.  In 
like  manner,  some  Canadian  novelists  resort  to  varying  degrees  of 
sentimentality  in  order  to  urge  the  changes  that  they  think  are 
necessary.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  of  the  novels  I  shall 
discuss  only  a  very  few  descend  to  bathos.  Several  of  them  do 
sugar-coat  with  a  love-story  their  criticism  of  life,  but  only  in 
the  weakest  of  these  novels  is  the  treatment  of  love  or  sex  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  sociological  content.  The  majority  of  our 
writers  have  greater  vitality  than  that  required  to  produce  fiction 
of  romantic  escape,  a  vitality  sometimes  not,  it  is  true,  disciplined, 
but  possibly  indicative  of  the  homeland  of  these  authors. 
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It  is  this  vitality  and  this  environment  that  distinguish 

the  better  Canadian  novels  of  social  criticism  from  mere  sentimental 

whining  and,  at  the  same  time,  set  them  apart  from  purely  realistic 

and  naturalistic  fiction  with  which  they  ostensibly  take  their 

place.  These  novels  are  certainly  realistic  as  far  as  content 
2 

is  concerned.  They  do  present  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  conditions;  the  writers  are  not 
criticizing  imaginary  evils  or  weaknesses.  For  the  most  part,  too, 
there  is  an  attempt  to  achieve  a  realistic  style.  But,  of  greater 
significance,  there  is  present  a  suggestion  of  massiveness  which 
somehow  magnifies  the  scope  of  the  content  without  detracting  from 
its  realism.  And  naturalism  is  also  evident  —  not  the  naturalism 
that  pictures  man  as  a  creature  buffeted  helplessly  about  in  an 
unfeeling  universe,  but  the  naturalism  that  sees  man  as  capable  of 
rising  above  heredity  and  environment  to  attain  ever-increasing 
measures  of  control  over  his  way  of  life. 

Romanticism,  realism,  naturalism,  all  then  are  evident  in 
the  writings  of  our  authors;  but,  because  of  the  nature  of  life  in 
this  country,  the  Canadian  novel  of  social  criticism,  a  t  least  in 
some  examples,  has  become  something  distinctively  Canadian,  something 
that  has  been  twisted  or  forced,  as  it  were,  into  what  is  almost  an 
epic  mould.  Through  the  dominant  theme,  the  struggle  for  victory  over 
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a  powerful  adversary,  we  are  aware  of  the  epic  qualities  of  the 
hero  who,  although  sometimes  defeated  in  his  endeavours,  rarely 
submits  without  a  convincing  display  of  resistance.  Even  in  the 
novels  that  do  not  become  epics,  the  symbolism  of  this  form  enters. 

As  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out  in  Chapter  Six,  it  is  in  this 
characteristic  that  the  Canadian  sociological  novel  becomes  distinctive 
and  even  approaches  a  measure  of  greatness  or  at  least  a  certain 
magnitude  of  achievement.  Like  their  heroes,  the  authors  are  not 
always  successful ;  but  when  these  novels  fail,  even  their  failure 
often  deserves  some  measure  of  acclaim,  for  the  best  of  them  are 
characterized  by  demanding  of  the  reader  not  indulgence  because  they 
are  about  Canada,  but  a  special  knowledge  of  Canadian  life. 
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Chapter  I 


History  of  the  Engl is h-C an ad i an  Novel 

Before  considering  the  Canadian  novels  of  the  quarter- 
century  between  1920  and  19U5  which  embody  social,  economic,  or 
political  criticism,  I  propose  to  offer  a  brief  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  novel  before  1920,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  novels  written 
in  English  by  authors  who,  because  of  birth  or  residence,  can  be 
classified  as  Canadians, 

Credit  for  the  first  Canadian  novel  is  dubiously  given  to 
Mrs.  Frances  Brooke,  who  during  her  brief  two-year  sojourn  in  this 
country  wrote  The  History  of  Emily  Montague  (1796),  St,  Ursula’s 
Convent  or  The  Nun  of  Canada  (182U)  is  the  first  novel  written  by 
a  native  Canadian,  Julia  C,  Beckwith  (1796-1867),  The  novels  of  the 
immigrants  during  the  colonial  period  are  represented  by  the  writings 
of  Susanna  Moodie  (1803-1885)  and  of  her  sister,  Catherine  Parr  Trail 
(1802-1899)*  John  Richardson  (1796-1852),  in  contrast  to  the  two 
previous  authors,  was  a  native-born  Canadian  whose  novel  Wacousta 
(1832)  has  been  reprinted  frequently.  Unfortunately,  his  other  novels 
do  not  exhibit  the  same  merit  as  his  first  one;  and  his  later  books, 
written  after  his  emigration  to  the  United  States,  are  no  credit  to 
Canadian  literature.  Almost  all  of  the  novels  of  the  colonial  period 
are  historical  romances. 


After  Confederation  in  1867  the  surge  of  nationalism  gave 
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rise  to  an  increased  interest  in  literature,  an  interest  resulting  in 
the  so-called  Canadian  Renaissance  of  the  eighties  and  nineties. 

Magazines  were  founded,  and  universities  were  expanded.  Although 
Archibald  Lampman  and  others  produced  poetry  of  no  little  merit, ^  the 
novels,  except  for  those  of  Kirby  and  Parker,  are  less  noteworthy, 

William  Kirby  (1817-1906),  in  his  predilection  for  historical  romances, 
followed  the  tradition  established  by  the  colonial  novelists.  His 
best  novel.  The  Golden  Dog  (1877),  also  indicates  the  intensely 
nationalistic  spirit  of  most  writers  in  the  Confederation  period.  In 
spite  of  some  weaknesses,  it  marks  a  level  of  achievement  in  the  Canadian 
novel  that  was  not  to  be  surpassed,  or  even  matched,  for  some  time.  The 
only  other  important  novel  of  the  period  was  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty 
(1896)  by  Gilbert  Parker  (1862-1932),  Again  we  have  presented  to  us 
the  history  of  Canada  and  the  life  of  the  French-Canadians  before  the 
British  conquest.  Although  The  Golden  Dog  and  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty 
are  the  best  examples  for  that  time  of  Canadian  fiction  in  general  and 
of  the  historical  romance  in  particular,  other  novelists  include 
T,G.  Marquis,  who  wrote  Marguerite  de  Roberval  (1899) }  and  Agnes  Laut, 
who  wrote  Lords  of  the  North  (1900),  Both  undertook  to  portray 
Canada's  past  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  augment  the  spirit  of  nationalism. 
With  the  typically  conservative  attitude  of  their  countrymen, 
Canadian  writers  were  not,  on  the  whole,  eager  to  abandon  their 
historical  romances  for  a  critical  examination  of  their  surroundings. 
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It  is  understandable  that  people  in  a  new  country  would  hesitate  to 
turn  a  cold,  analytical  eye  on  the  weaknesses  to  which  they  were  not 
oblivious.  Furthermore,  the  readers  who  chose  Canadian  books  would 
be  those  attracted  by  the  excitement  of  a  vigorous  pioneer  struggle, 
by  the  thrills  of  distant  times  and  places,  or  by  the  simple  virtues 
of  simple  people.  Others  who  wanted  more  intellectual  pleasure  in 
reading  would  turn  to  novels  by  more  sophisticated  writers  in  more 
cultured  lands. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  comments  of  their 

compatriots  and  the  apparent  preferences  of  the  public,  a  few  Canadian 

novelists  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  turned  to  a  realistic 

portrayal  of  life.  This  early  realism  is  at  best  mediocre,  but  it  is 

interesting  to  the  historian  of  the  Canadian  novel.  The  first  exponent 

of  realism  in  our  prose  was  Sarah  Duncan  (1862-1922).  Although  she 

spent  only  the  first  twenty-nine  years  of  her  life  in  this  country,  seme 

of  her  books  have  either  content  or  background  that  gives  us  the  right 

to  claim  her  as  one  of  our  own.  Her  criticisms  of  society  are  managed 

by  means  of  satiric  implication^  hers  is  not  the  heavy-handed  didacticism 

of  many  of  her  successors.  A  few  of  her  novels  have  passages  of  universal 
2 

interest,  but  most  of  them  are  too  topical  to  have  lasting  appeal.  Like 
Miss  Duncan  in  using  the  realistic  technique  and  in  leaving  Canada  in 
his  twenties,  Robert  Barr  (18;?0-1912)  is  of  more  importance  to  us  in 
this  study  because  he  has  supplied  our  first  examples  of  sociological 
criticism  in  the  novel.  From  his  extensive  output,  three  books  are  of 
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some  value  historically.  The  Victors  (1901),  set  in  New  York,  has 
elements  of  social  and  economic  criticism  in  its  story  of  three  men 
who  win  power  and  wealth  through  fraud.  The  Mutable  Many  (1896), 
with  its  account  of  capital  and  labour  problems,  we  can  classify  as 
the  first  political  novel  by  a  Canadian  author.  The  Measure  of  the 
Rule  (1906)  is  a  realistic  criticism  of  the  educational  system  in 
Ontario,  Another  commentary  on  the  social  life  in  Canada  is  Joanna  E, 
Wood’s  The  Untempered  Wind  (1898),  a  satire  on  the  treatment  of  the 
unmarried  mother.  To  study  the  foregoing  novels  is  to  discover  weaknesses 
that  indicate  to  some  extent  why  the  Canadian  novel  of  criticism  lagged 
so  far  behind  other  types, 

3 

After  a  decline  in  literary  accomplishments  toward  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Canadian  fiction  shifted  from  the  historical 
romance,  the  popular  type  during  the  Confederation  period,  to  the 
regional  idyll  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  Except  for  the  abilities 
of  a  few  poets^  and  the  irony  and  satire  of  Stephen  Leacock,  the  first 
twenty  years  of  this  century  can  boast  of  little.  Dr,  Pacey  refers  to 
this  era  as  "the  age  of  brass”  in  contrast  to  the  "golden  age”  from 
I867  to  1900,  With  reference  to  the  novel,  it  might  be  more  appropriately 
termed  "the  period  of  sweetness  and  light.”  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  most  popular  authors  at  such  a  time  were  those  who  showed  little 
interest  in  considering  how  Canadians  as  human  beings  reacted  to  the 
international  tension  before  and  after  World  War  I,  I  suggest  two 
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possible  reasons.  The  average  Canadian,  living  apart  from  the 
conflicts  in  Europe,  may  have  felt  sufficiently  remote  to  b  e  indifferent 
to  the  trend  in  world  affairs;  on  the  other  hand,  the  triviality  of 
the  contemporary  novel  may  have  been  his  escape  route.  Whatever  the 
cause,  he  turned  to  writers  like  L.M.  Montgomery  and  Marian  Keith  for 
simple  idyllic  tales,  to  Arthur  Stringer  for  a  supposedly  realistic 
description  of  prairie  life,  and  to  Norman  Duncan  for  stories  of  the 
sea.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  such  novels  is  that  they  probably 
did  no  one  any  harm.  Although  in  regard  to  time  and  content,  most  of 
Nellie  McClung's  and  Ralph  Connor's  novels  belong  to  this  period,  I  am 
purposely  withholding  comment  on  these  writers  until  later. 

With  this  survey  we  are  brought  up  to  1920,  which  ends  one 
phase  of  Canada's  development  and  begins  another.  As  we  review  the 
accomplishments  of  approximately  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  English- 
Canadian  novel,  most  of  us  will  be  on  the  defensive.  If  we  cannot 
divert  the  issue  to  a  discussion  of  our  poetry  which  is  not  without 
merit,  then  we  must  admit  that  Canada's  contribution  to  world  literature 
will  have  to  be  summed  up  in  three  historical  romances  —  Wacousta, 

The  Golden  Dog,  and  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  Beyond  them,  in  order  to 
present  an  even  slightly  impressive  display,  we  must  resort  to  the 
quantity  and  to  the  historical  interest  of  our  novels  rather  than  to 
their  quality.  To  excuse  our  cultural  deficiencies,  we  can  point  out 
that  Canada  at  that  time  was  a  young  country  —  and  thereby  imply  that 
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its  novelists  were  precocious  children  whose  youthful  babblings  are 
worthy  of  praise,  We  can  support  our  position  with  statistics  to  prove 
that  Canada  had  less  than  nine  million  people  in  1920  and  that  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  them  had  university  educations.  Then,  scuttling 
behind  our  defenses,  we  can  hope  that  nobody  will  be  inconsiderate 
enough  to  bombard  us  with  the  fact  that  England  in  1600  had  a  population 
of  less  than  five  million;  that  Shakespeare  did  not  attend  a  university; 
that  we  have,  not  just  our  own  heritage,  but  the  heritage  of  all  English 
literature,  both  British  and  American,  to  inspire  us;  that  it  does  not 
require  millions  of  highly  educated  people,  but  just  one  person  with 
talent  or  genius  to  write,  not  the  Great  Canadian  Novel  the  journalists 
talk  so  much  nonsense  about,  but  a  novel  that  can  be  termed  successful 
when  judged  by  valid  literary  standards. 

Fortunately,  1920  began  a  period  of  great  national  and 
economic  development,  Canada  was  becoming  strong,  independent,  mature, 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  Canadian  novel  was  attempting  to  move  toward  a  position 
of  some  importance  in  the  field  of  literature. 

After  1920  there  was  some  shift  in  the  content  of  the  best 
Canadian  novels  being  written.  The  historical  romance,  the  regional 
idyll,  and  the  domestic  romance  continued  to  dominate  as  far  as 
quantity  was  concerned.  Even  today  most  of  our  novelists  still  choose 
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to  write  fiction  which  is  intended  to  provide  escape  from  ordinary 
life.  However,  some  of  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  writers  were 
turning  from  a  nostalgic  contemplation  of  Canada’s  past  and  from  the 
hear ts-and -flowers  of  the  country  cottages  to  an  honest  consideration 
of  Canadian  life.  Some  of  the  members  of  this  new  school  of  fiction 
were  undoubtedly  motivated  by  a  conscious  desire  to  improve  the  lot  of 
their  countrymen  by  describing  conditions  as  they  actually  existed. 

These  were  the  writers  who  were  concerned  more  with  "message"  than  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  expressed.  There  were,  however,  among  the 
younger  novelists  some  who  were  aware  of  what  was  being  done  in  other 
countries  by  other  writers. 

In  the  brief  survey  of  the  novel  we  have  noted  that  there 
were  in  Canada  a  few  disciples  of  realism,  a  nineteenth-century  trend 
that  influenced  such  writers  as  Flaubert  in  France,  Tolstoy  in  Russia, 
Hardy  in  England,  and  the  American-born  Henry  James.  Many  novelists 
were  trying  to  interpret  life  truthfully  by  means  of  analytical  methods. 
They  were  mainly  concerned  with  an  examination  of  the  social  background 
and  its  effects  on  man  or  with  a  careful  dissection  of  character.  The 
former  emphasis  led  to  the  sociological,  the  latter  to  the  psychological 
novel.  In  England  the  indictment  of  society  by  Samuel  Butler  and 
George  Gissing  was  continued  throughout  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century  by  H.G.  Wells,  John  Galsworthy,  Aldous  Huxley,  and 
others.  In  the  United  States  Mark  Twain,  Henry  Adams,  William  Dean 
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Howells,  and  Upton  Sinclair  were  among  the  first  of  many  writers  who 
directed  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  to  the  evils  in  almost 
every  phase  of  American  life.  The  sociological  novel  became  so  popular 
that  well-defined  branches  developed.  Such  novels  could  be  labelled 
as  problem,  muck-raker,  proletarian,  revolt-from-the-village,  Marxist, 
or  lost-generation.  By  1920  when  our  writers  were  tentatively  entering 
the  field,  the  first  three  classes  of  the  novel  of  criticism  were 
already  well  established. 

The  reasons  for  our  tardiness  in  adopting  the  form  are  various: 
puritanism  and  conservatism  condemned  exposes  of  accepted  conditions;  a 
pioneering  society  is  unsophisticated  and  influenced  only  slightly  by 
scientific  methods;  industrialization  and  urbanization  were  not  dominant 
before  World  War  I,  After  1920  some  of  our  novelists  followed  the 
example  set  by  European,  English,  and  American  writers  of  sociological 
fiction,  and  began  to  criticize  certain  features  of  the  Canadian  way  of 
life.  Since  we  have  only  a  very  few  writers  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  will  not  be  many  novels  discussed  in  this  thesis.  There  are, 
however,  enough  Canadian  novels  of  social  criticism  to  justify  their 


classification  as  a  branch  of  Canadian  fiction 
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Chapter  II 


Frederick  Philip  Grove 

Frederick  Philip  Grove,  a  Canadian  by  adoption  but  not  by 
birth,  was  the  first  important  novelist  in  our  country  to  turn  to 
realism.  Although  many  of  his  novels  were  conceived  or  written  before 
1920,  we  are  free  to  discuss  him  within  the  time  limits  established 
for  this  paper  because  his  first  story  to  be  published  did  not  appear 
until  192i>.  Dr,  Pacey's  biography  of  Grove;  Grove’s  autobiography. 

In  Search  of  Efyself;  and  his  book  of  essays,  It  Needs  to  Be  Said, 
deserve  special  attention  by  a  student  of  Canadian  literature,  not  only 
for  an  appreciation  of  the  man  himself  but  also  for  an  understanding  of 
his  definition  of  realism. 

Grove  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1871,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Swedish  father  and  a  Scottish  mother.  Because  of  marital  difficulties, 
his  mother  spent  most  of  her  time  travelling  about  Europe  and  invariably 
established  a  salon  for  the  intelligentsia  as  soon  as  she  took  up 
residence  in  a  city.  Young  Philip  accompanied  her.  As  a  result  of 
such  an  upbringing  which  included  lectures  at  various  European  univer¬ 
sities,  the  boy  acquired  a  number  of  languages  and  some  knowledge  of 
European  culture.  (In  connection  with  languages  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  Desmond  Pacey^  and  Arthur  Phelps^  offer  as  an  excuse  for 
the  stiffness  of  Grove’s  writings  the  statement  that  English  was  not  his 
mother -tongue,  but  Grove  himself  claims  in  his  autobiography  that  as  a 
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child  he  spoke  English  rather  than  Swedish.'') 

Before  Philip  was  twenty,  his  mother's  health  necessitated 
his  return  to  his  father  who,  by  this  time,  had  dissipated  the  family 
fortune.  With  no  means  of  support  and  unable  to  continue  his  education, 
the  young  man  decided  to  emigrate.  He  arrived  in  America  in  1893,  a 
penniless  cosmopolitan  with  no  training  for  earning  a  living  and,  as 
he  later  confessed,  with  an  attitude  of  superiority  to  the  uncultured 
New  World.  After  twenty  years  of  working  at  a  variety  of  jobs, 
especially  at  farm-laboring  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  priest  who  noticed  Grove's  scholarly 
interests. 

Since  he  was  then  over  forty  years  old  and  wearying  of  the 
itinerant  life  he  had  been  leading,  Grove  followed  the  advice  of  this 
casual  acquaintance  and  became  a  school  teacher  in  Manitoba.  Before 
and  after  his  marriage  he  taught  successfully  in  several  schools,  but 
he  seemed  fated  to  attract  misfortune.  Poor  health,  financial  troubles, 
and  finally  the  death  of  his  daughter  resulted  in  Grove's  decision  to 
move  to  Ontario.  Though  some  critics  praised  his  work,  his  tendency  to 
write  excessively  long  novels  did  not  induce  publishers  to  accept  much 
of  his  output.  Grove  tried  to  provide  for  his  family  by  farming  and 
by  a  brief  disastrous  venture  into  the  publishing  business,  but  in 
financial  matters  he  was  not  successful.  He  did  get  some  money  from  a 
cross-country  lecture  tour  and  from  a  small  pension  provided  by  the 


Canadian  Authors'  Association.  Grove's  later  life  shows  how  we  fail 
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to  aid  financially  those  who  contribute  to  our  culture.  Conscious  of 
his  own  potentiality  and  endowment,  yet  convinced  that  he  was  a  failure 
and  that  much  of  what  he  wrote  would  never  be  read,  Grove  died  a 
disappointed  man  in  19U8. 

Besides  the  tragedy  and  conflict  of  his  adult  years,  a 
number  of  incidents  in  his  youth  left  their  marie  on  his  later  writings. 
During  a  journey  across  Siberia  he  was  especially  fascinated  by  the 
starkness  of  the  land  and  the  stoical  temper  of  its  inhabitants.  Such 
impressions  he  recalled  when  he  first  saw  something  like  a  counterpart 
of  Siberia  and  its  peasants  in  the  American  West  and  the  pioneers  of 
this  continent.  His  early  interest  in  archaeology  is  evident  in  his 
objective  attitude  toward  the  lives  and  endeavors  of  these  pioneers. 
Furthermore,  at  the  time  when  he  was  wandering  around  Europe,  writers 
such  as  Flaubert  and  Zola  were  trying  to  express  the  actual  facts  of 
life.  Grove's  adoption  of  the  realistic  technique  combined  with  his 
archaeological  knowledge  was  responsible  for  his  detailed  study  of  the 
Canadian  scene.  Like  Thomas  Hardy,  whom  he  resembles  in  many  ways,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  struggle  of  an  individual  against  an 
unfriendly  natural  and  social  environment. 

As  a  realist  he  was  conscious  of  the  need  to  be  impartial 
and  scientific,  to  maintain  a  detached,  unemotional  point  of  view.  He 
tried  to  avoid  aligning  himself  with  one  side  of  a  conflict  (and 
occasionally  he  was  successful.^')  However,  as  a  man,  Grove  was 


passionate,  opinionated,  and  prejudiced.  Hence  he  could  not  withhold 
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personal  comment  on  many  aspects  of  life,  nor  could  he  be  satisfied, 
as  a  good  social  critic  should,  to  leave  the  resolution  of  life's 
problems  to  the  reader.  With  true  missionary  zeal,  he  pleaded  for 
an  awareness  of  the  need  for  reform  and  also  suggested  the  means.  As 
a  result,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  classify  Grove  under 
realism,  criticism,  or  didacticism.  However  we  may  classify  him,  the 
variance  between  his  intentions-5  and  his  accomplishments  need  not 
affect  our  appreciation  of  his  works. 

Besides  three  books  of  essays,  a  strange  parable-like 
combination  of  entomology  and  sociology  called  Consider  Her  Ways 
(19h7)>  and  an  autobiography,  all  five  of  which  I  shall  not  discuss. 
Grove's  published  works  consist  of  a  fictionalized  autobiography,  four 
books  about  the  Canadian  West,  a  story  of  an  Ontario  farm  family,  and 
a  novel  about  industry. 

Although  A  Search  for  America  was  actually  begun  in  1893 
and  added  to  over  the  years,  it  was  not  published  until  1927  and  then 
only  after  the  author  agreed  to  drastic  condensation.  Consequently, 
in  spite  of  its  present  length,  one  is  conscious  of  an  uneven  pace 
caused  by  omissions  and  summarized  sections.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
sketch  the  plot  because  the  story  is  a  barely  fictionalized  account  of 
Grove's  arrival  in  America  and  his  life  as  an  itinerant  worker.  Its 
dedication  to  Meredith,  Swinburne,  and  Hardy  gives  us  some  indication 
of  the  writer's  literary  preferences. 
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A  Search  for  America  recounts  the  author’s  quest  for  the 
meaning  and  the  spirit  of  American  life  and  for  the  opportunity  to 
live  a  significant,  abundant  life  himself.  In  the  matter  of  criticism 
the  novel  has  two  main  topics  as  well  as  a  number  of  minor  ones. 

Actually  it  could  be  argued  that  one  reason  for  the  uneven  pace  is 
that  the  book  is  top-heavy  with  criticism.  Even  a  trivial  incident 
sufficed  for  Grove  to  leave  the  plot  at  a  standstill  while  he  discoursed 
at  length  on  the  evils  in  the  social  environment.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  much  more  rhetoric  than  narration.  The  tone  is  generally 
realistic  with  an  almost  complete  lack  of  characters  or  incidents 
that  might  be  considered  even  mildly  pleasant.  Since  there  is  validity 
in  much  of  his  comment  concerning  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  book  was  not  published  earlier  when  some  of 
the  topical  allusions  might  have  had  a  salutary  effect.  However,  a 
certain  universality  still  remains. 

To  illustrate  Grove's  specific  social  criticisms,  let  us 
follow  the  "hero”  from  his  arrival  in  Canada  until  he  obtains  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  small  restaurant.  Such  a  situation  gives  him  the  opportunity 
to  deplore  the  lack  of  sanitation  in  public  eating -pi aces,  injustice 
in  the  employer -employee  relationship,  long  hours  and  low  wages.  The 
same  conditions  meet  him  in  the  United  States.  (It  might  be  well  to 
mention  at  this  point  that  to  Grove  "America"  meant  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada.^)  His  sympathies  are  aroused  by  the  plight  of  the 
old  bus  boy,  "Whiskers". 
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In  this  particular  case  of  which  there  must 
be  many  duplicates  in  a  great  industrial 
organization  like  that  of  America,  I  felt  at 
once,  as  I  feel  today,  that  society  is  at 
fault  if  it  leaves  the  provision  for  old  age 
to  the  individual's  thrift,  or  worse  still, 
puts  it  beyond  his  powers  to  look  out  for 
himself .7 

(This  observation  was  made  many  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  in  Canada.)  Another  concern,  this  time  arising 
from  the  marital  entanglements  of  an  associate,  leads  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  relating  to  matrimony: 

If  you  want  to  suppress  vice  by  making  it 
legitimate,  you  must  throw  the  portals  of 
wedlock  wide  open.  If  you  want  marriage 
to  mean  anything  at  all,  you  must  open  the 
door  of  divorce  equally  wide;  otherwise  you 
encourage  the  weak  in  breaking  the  law;  and 
you  force  misery  on  those  who  are  morally 
strong.” 

These  two  quotations  are  merely  brief  excerpts  from  much  longer 
dissertations  on  the  need  for  revision  of  social  services  and  divorce 
laws  respectively.  To  illustrate  all  of  his  comments  in  a  similar 
way  would  fill  numerous  pages.  The  foregoing  will  perhaps  suggest 
the  dogmatic  tone  of  frequent  digressions  in  which  Grove  attacks 
faults  in  the  educational  system,  low  moral  standards,  slovenliness 
of  craftsmanship,  the  precarious  economic  status  of  seasonal  workers, 
and  a  variety  of  other  vices  and  follies. 

But  these  are  only  the  minor  observations  of  Grove's  hero. 
The  two  major  themes  of  A  Search  for  America  are  graft  and  the  unfair 


treatment  of  immigrants.  At  one  point  he  is  ready  to  believe  that 
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"graft  [is]  the  predominating  trait  in  the  make-up  of  the  average 

9 

American,"  He  sees  evidence  of  it  in  the  custom  of  tipping,  in 

selling  books  and  land,  in  purchasing  supplies,  in  tax  assessing,  to 

list  only  a  few.  He  castigates  strongly  those  people  who,  instead  of 

helping  immigrants,  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance  by  making  them 

the  victims  of  sharp  business  practices,  by  exploiting  them  as  a  source 

of  cheap  labour,  by  showing  them  only  the  seamy  side  of  American 

morals.  Nor do  the  immigrants  themselves  escape  the  sting  of  his  lash 

for  their  unwarranted  attitude  of  superiority  as  representatives  of 

older  civilizations,  "especially  English  immigrants  [who]  never  seem 
10 

to  get  over"the  fact  that  they  come  from  England,  Orove  even  concludes 
that  some  immigrants,  because  they  equate  economic  security  and 
happiness,  are  more  guilty  of  graft  than  native-born  Americans, 

rfith  a  sudden  change  of  outlook  for  which  there  is  little 
preparation,  the  book  abruptly  concludes.  The  author-hero  has 
decided,  not  too  optimistically,  that  there  is  in  America  hope  for 
the  future  and  that  he  will  do  his  share  to  make  it  possible  for  more 
people  to  realize  that  hope.  (In  real  life  Grove  as  an  educator  of 
children  and  of  fellow-teachers  did  do  a  great  deal  to  raise  the 
standards  of  education,  at  least  in  Manitoba.)  But  in  case  we  get  the 
impression  that  he  was  satisfied  with  existing  conditions,  the  author 
at  a  later  date  qualified  his  statement  by  a  footnote  in  which  he  tells 
us  that  he  became  a  citizen  of  Canada  rather  than  of  the  United  States 
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because  he  believed  that  the  latter  country  had  abandoned  its  ideals. 

A  Search  for  America  is  the  most  explicitly  critical  as  well 
as  the  most  dogmatic  of  Grove’s  novels.  The  books  that  make  up  what 
he  called  his  Prairie  Series  —  Settlers  of  the  Marsh,  Our  Daily  Bread, 
The  Yoke  of  Life,  Fruits  of  the  Earth  —  and  his  novel  about  Ontario 
farm-life.  Two  Generations,  depend  more  upon  suggestion  than  upon  direct 
statement.  Notwithstanding  such  a  modification  of  his  technique, 
didacticism  is  evident  even  in  the  later  works. 

Settlers  of  the  Marsh,  written  between  1917  and  1923,  was 
not  published  until  1925*  Its  reception  at  that  time  was  not  encourag¬ 
ing  to  the  author.  By  one  contemporary  critic  it  was  compared  unfavor¬ 
ably  with  Martha  Ostenso’s  Wild  Geese  and  dismissed,  after  brief 

12 

comment,  as  revolting  to  the  sensitivity  of  Canadian  readers.  In 
the  intervening  years  our  prudery  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  are  struck,  not  by  Grove’s  frankness  in  his  attack  on  eroticism, 
but  by  his  daring  in  discussing  such  a  topic  at  that  time. 

The  first  novel  of  the  Prairie  Series  is  set  in  Manitoba 
and  recounts  the  struggles  of  Niels  Lindstedt,  a  young  Swedish 
inmigrant  who  wants  to  establish  a  farm,  a  home,  and  a  satisfying  way 
of  life  for  himself.  The  mood  and  the  theme  of  the  whole  story  are 
well  indicated  by  the  description  in  the  first  chapter  of  Niels  and  a 
companion  plodding  resolutely  through  a  storm  to  reach  the  farm  where 
they  are  to  dig  a  well.  On  their  arrival  Niels  meets  Sllen  Amundsen, 
a  girl  who,  in  her  quiet,  yet  not  unresponsive  strength,  is  symbolic  of 
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the  land  that  he  must  win  to  find  fulfilment.  Ellen,  however,  refuses 
to  marry  him  because  of  the  hard  life  her  mother  led.  Instead  he  is 
seduced  into  marriage  with  Clara  Vogel,  the  scarlet  woman  of  the 
district.  The  conflict  of  their  temperaments  culminates  in  Clara's 
murder  by  Niels.  The  last  part  of  the  story  brings  Niels  and  Ellen 
together  after  his  six  years  in  prison. 

Certainly  there  are  flaws  in  this  novel.  In  his  attempt 
to  deal  honestly  with  sex.  Grove  is  alternately  lurid  or  lifeless. 

The  scenes  concerning  Clara  and  her  life  on  the  farm  put  a  strain  on 
our  credulity.  Yet  there  is  no  warmth  in  the  relationship  between 
Niels  and  Ellen.  Notwithstanding  such  weaknesses,  Settlers  of  the 
Marsh,  in  my  opinion,  transcends  Grove’s  other  novels  in  unity  of 
theme,  implication,  and  symbolism.  No  extraneous  material  is  introduced 
to  detract  from  the  mood  or  the  meaning.  Every  person  represents  a 
concomitant  characteristic  or  a  degree  of  sensuality.  Materialism, 
slothfulness,  prurience  lurk  behind  the  pseudo-puritanism  of  the 
pioneer  settlement.  Clara  Vogel  in  her  desire  for  sensation  and  for 
luxury  is  the  epitome  of  self-destroying  eroticism.  Niels  and  Ellen 
jointly  symbolize  the  land  and  the  human  striving  for  love.  The 
dominant  image  of  the  land  itself  in  its  primitive  state  of  latent 
productivity  unites  the  parallel  themes  of  pioneer  life  and  sexual 
fulfilment. 

In  The  Yoke  of  Life  (1930)  Grove  returned  to  this  same  double 
theme.  The  plot  is  built  around  the  boyhood  and  early  manhood  of  Len 
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Sterner;  the  setting  is  again  the  Canadian  West.  Three  compulsions 
dominate  the  life  of  the  hero:  the  necessity  of  aiding  his  family, 
the  desire  for  an  education,  the  need  to  possess  Lydia.  In  the  first 
two  projects  he  is  only  partially  successful;  in  the  third  he  wins  a 
tragic  victory. 

Living  in  a  pioneer  community  where  the  labor  of  women  and 
children  is  essential,  he  cannot  attend  the  country  school  except  for 
brief  intervals.  However,  with  the  assistance  and  inspiration  of  a 
dedicated  teacher  he  acquires  enough  education  to  make  him  want  more. 
Because  of  a  series  of  near -calami ties  in  the  family  finances,  he  has 
to  relinquish  his  dreams  of  continuing  his  education.  Eventually,  by 
working  in  the  lumber  camps  and  the  city,  he  helps  his  brother  to  get 
a  clear  title  to  some  land;  but  his  step-father  and  mother,  under  the 
burden  of  adverse  economic  conditions,  have  admitted  defeat.  By  this 
time  Len's  desire  for  intellectual  achievement  is  superseded  by  his 
compulsion  to  find  Lydia,  a  childhood  sweetheart  who  has  run  away  to 
the  city  because  her  frivolity  and  coquetry  have  involved  her  in  a 
scandal.  To  Len,  in  spite  of  her  moral  degeneracy,  she  is  a  kind  of 
alter  ego  whom  he  must  restore  to  a  measure  of  purity.  After  their 
reunion,  Len,  burdened  by  a  sense  of  guilt  for  mankind's  debauchery 
and  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  happiness  for  them  in  a  world  that 
is  hollow  materially,  intellectually,  and  morally,  persuades  her  to 
agree  to  suicide.  Lashed  together  in  a  boat,  they  deliberately  seek 
death  in  a  northern  river. 
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The  mood  is  consistently  sombre  and  tragic  as  Grove 
describes  the  heart-breaking  struggles  of  the  European  immigrants 
and  condemns  moral  degeneracy.  The  story  suffers,  however,  from 
the  inclusion  of  too  many  divergent  issues.  As  in  A  Search  for 
America,  certain  incidents  seem  to  be  introduced  only  because  they 
provide  opportunities  for  long  dissertations.  For  example,  Len's 
desire  for  an  education  does  add  a  little  to  one  of  the  main  themes, 
but  Grove’s  analysis  of  the  promotion  policies  in  city  schools 
obviously  detracts  from  the  novel  as  a  whole.  Again,  Len's  experience 
in  lumber  camps  serves  to  decry  the  evils  of  gambling,  drunkenness, 
and  prostitution,  but  the  appearance  of  a  profess or^languages  who 
attributes  his  ruin  to  the  immorality  of  city  life  is  not  sufficiently 
relevant  to  be  effective.  At  intervals  there  are  traces  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  of  the  revolt-from-the-village  trend.  Finally  Grove 
suggests  that  the  changing  styles  of  women’s  clothes  after  World  War  I 
indicate  the  perversion  of  sex  from  a  normal,  natural  function  to  a 
hideous  lust,  an  idea  so  unsubstantiated  that  it  robs  his  valid 
criticism  of  much  of  its  force. 

Settlers  of  the  Marsh  and  The  Yoke  of  Life  also  have  in 
common  one  implied  criticism  that  Grove  states  directly  in  It  Needs 
to  Be  Said: 

...  I  cannot  but  ascribe,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  very  insipidity  of  the  vastly  greater  part 
of  the  American  literature  of  the  last  few 
decades,  to  the  prudery  with  which  this  funda¬ 
mental  fact,  sex,  has  been  ignored  or  banned.... 

[The]  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  field  of 
human  activities  in  which  ignorance  and  stupid 
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prejudice  prevail  to  such  an  appalling  and  dis¬ 
astrous  extent.  For  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  that  very  ignorance  becomes  in  life,  the 
source  of  tragedy  and  of  unnecessary  tragedy, ^ 

Grove,  in  attempting  to  initiate  a  frank  discussion  of  problems 

relating  to  sex,  may  have  had  at  least  some  influence  on  later  Canadian 

writers. 


As  in  the  last  two  novels  discussed  two  conflicts  were 

apparent  in  man’s  struggle  against  nature  and  against  his  fellows, 

so  in  the  other  two  books  of  the  Prairie  Series  there  are  dual 

conflicts,  .The  overtone  of  tragedy  remains  the  same.  To  account 

for  the  consistency  of  mood  and  theme  in  these  novels,  we  can  refer 

again  to  Grove's  essays: 

Life  swarms  with  conflict.  We  might  almost  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  life  is  conflict  ••••  [The] 
feeling  released  in  the  human  soul  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  life  is  tragic;  and  therefore,  by  influ¬ 
ence,  human  life  itself  is  a  tragic  thing,,,. 

The  demand  for  a  happy  ending  is  the  demand  of  a 
childish  mind,^ 

Our  Daily  Bread  and  Fruits  of  the  Earth  are  both  tragic  conflicts, 

Man  is  pitted  against  the  immutable  force  and  indifference  of  nature, 
but  in  human  relationships  the  emphasis  shifts  to  the  conflict  between 
generations.  These  two  novels  are  considered  by  many  to  be  Grove's 
finest  literary  achievements.  The  leading  character  in  each  is  powerful, 
and,  in  Our  Daily  Bread  at  least,  the  author  has  held  in  check  his 
tendency  to  interrupt  the  pace  of  the  plot  in  order  to  offer  his  own 
comments.  The  criticisms  which  he  feels  obliged  to  present  come  by  way 
of  suggestion  or  through  the  speeches  of  his  characters. 
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Our  Daily  Bread  with  its  setting  in  Saskatchewan  has  some 
autobiographical  content*  When  Philip  Grove  was  teaching  in  Manitoba, 
he  was  invited  by  a  fellow-teacher,  who  later  became  his  wife,  to 
visit  her  at  the  Saskatchewan  farm-house  of  her  parents.  The  issuing 
and  the  accepting  of  the  invitation  and  the  resultant  visit  are 
featured  in  the  beginning  of  the  novel  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove 
appear  as  Woodrow  Ormond  and  Cathleen  respectively.  The  novel  is 
also  autobiographical  to  the  extent  that  its  time  span,  the  first  two 
decades  of  this  century,  covers  a  period  in  the  development  of  the 
Canadian  West  with  which  Grove  was  very  familiar.  He  had  seen  the 
pioneer  spirit  yield  to  the  influence  of  city  life. 

The  consequent  changes  and  their  deteriorating  effect  upon 
character  are  the  basic  theme  of  Our  Daily  Bread.  John  Elliott,  a 
vigorous  farmer,  fifty-five  years  old  in  1906,  is  the  dominant  father, 
a  character  so  prominent  in  Canadian  literature.  His  life  has  been 
devoted  to  tilling  the  land  and  to  raising  a  large  family  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  "conform,  to  become  like  [their  parents];  and  therefore,  to 
obey  them  in  all  things  ...  [to]  live  honourably,  to  till  the  land,  and 

15 

to  hand  on  life  from  generation  to  generation  ...."  The  tragedy  lies 
in  the  failure  of  his  children  to  realize  his  dream  by  settling  on 
farms  near  him  and  setting  up  a  kind  of  patriarchal  state.  Of  his  six 
daughters,  Gladys  marries  an  ex-druggist  turned  shiftless  farmer; 
Henrietta,  an  extreme  feminist,  ruins  her  husband's  life;  Mary  marries 
a  man  repeatedly  involved  in  dishonest  business  deals;  Cathleen  follows 
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her  husband  into  the  feverish  trivialities  of  city  life;  Isabel  lives 

a  life  of  extreme  poverty  with  a  worthless  husband;  Margaret  rejects 

marriage  for  a  career.  Of  his  four  sons,  John  and  Norman  are  on  the 

verge  of  bankruptcy  because  of  lack  of  prudence  and  caution  during  good 

times;  Arthur  is  killed  in  the  war;  Henry  has  to  be  sent  to  a  mental 

institution.  (With  such  an  array  of  characters.  Grove  was  able  to 

criticize  almost  every  aspect  of  contemporary  life  and  still  maintain 

a  kind  of  unity.)  In  none  of  his  children  can  John  Elliott  find  a 

trace  of  his  guiding  principles.  Instead,  they  are  eager  to  get  rich 

quick,  to  seize  what  they  can  and  to  contribute  nothing  in  return.  To 

their  father  their  aims  are  evil  and  their  lives  chaotic. 

What  were  politics,  what  were  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
the  striving  after  luxuries  —  what  were  even  so-called 
science  and  civilisation  in  comparison  with  that  greater, 
nobler  end:  the  handing  on  of  life  ...? 

[He]  had  lived  and  multiplied;  he  had  grown,  created, 
not  acquired  his  and  his  children’s  daily  bread;  he  had 
served  God.l6 

Rejected  by  his  family,  disgusted  with  the  so-called  progress,  this 

17 

"Lear  of  the  prairie"  dies  in  the  deserted  home  which  had  once  housed 
his  family  and  his  hopes. 

The  characters  and  the  incidents  of  the  plot  carry  the  burden 
of  the  criticism:  Grove’s  condemnation  of  "an  age  gone  insane  with 
transportation  and  speed  —  an  age  forgetting  eternal  things  in  the 
hunt  for  material  things  —  an  age  reaching  out,  no  longer  for  happiness, 
but  for  pleasure  and  comfort  and  for  that  ease  of  life  which,  by  the 
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very  conditions  of  man's  existence  on  earth,  is  denied  us 
John  Elliott  himself  is  a  type  of  settler  who,  tempted  by  the  material 
gifts  of  the  land,  thinks  of  the  possessions  he  accumulates  and  the 
family  he  begets,  as  his  chattels.  He  is  a  type  of  frontier  material¬ 
ism,  selfish,  doing  little  for  his  children,  at  last  abandoned  by  them. 

If  he  is  a  Lear  of  the  prairie,  as  Grove  says,  he  is  so  with  a  difference. 
Lear  gives  away  his  kingdom  and  is  mistreated  by  his  children.  Elliott 
keeps  his  substance  but  is  almost  worse  off,  at  the  end,  than  Lear. 

Our  Daily  Bread,  although  written  earlier,  could  almost  serve 
as  a  sequel  to  Fruits  of  the  Earth  (1933)  which  tells  of  the  founding  of 
a  farm  and  a  family  in  Manitoba.  Abe  Spalding  comes  from  Ontario  in 
1900,  possessed  by  the  desire  to  own  land  and  more  land.  His  dominating 
obsession  estranges  him  from  his  wife  and  his  family  and  makes  him  a 
slave  to  the  soil.  By  1913  the  mansion  that  he  has  dreamed  of  is  his. 

The  farming  operations  are  almost  completely  mechanized.  The  years 
during  the  war  brought  prosperity  to  Abe,  but  tragedy  comes  too.  His 
older  son  is  killed  while  doing  a  man's  work  because  of  the  war-time 
labor  shortage.  His  other  son  refuses  to  remain  on  the  farm,  and  his 
older  daughter  marries  a  city  man.  Finally  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the 
period  results  in  the  seduction  of  his  younger  daughter. 

From  the  plot  we  can  deduce  some  of  the  topics  in  the  author's 
social  criticism:  the  sacrifice  of  a  family  to  a  father's  lust  for 
land,  the  dissolution  of  home  life  because  of  urban  influences,  the 
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lowering  of  moral  standards  during  and  after  the  war.  By  paralleling 
the  story  of  the  Spalding  family  with  the  history  of  the  district, 

Grove  can  expatiate  on  the  political  machinations  of  local  government, 
the  failure  of  the  consolidation  of  schools,  the  economic  injustice 
in  the  system  of  marketing  grain.  However,  most  of  the  force  of  the 
social  criticism  in  this  book  and  in  the  preceding  one  lies  in  the 
author's  tracing  back  sociological  evils  to  defects  of  character  ~ 
that  is,  to  their  roots  in  human  nature.  For  example,  in  Our  Daily 
Bread,  the  delinquency  of  the  children  goes  back  to  the  selfish, 
self -regarding  pioneer-materialism  of  Elliott,  In  Fruits  of  the  Earth 
the  encroaching  mechanization  which  Grove  later  celebrates  in  The 
Master  of  the  Mill  is  traced  back  to  the  inordinate  pride  and  greed 
of  Spalding,  It  is  this  theme  of  mechanization  which  ties  together 
much  of  the  incidental  criticism  of  Grove's  novels. 

With  the  last  of  the  Prairie  Series  written.  Grove  next 
directs  his  attention  to  farm  life  in  Ontario.  Two  Generations,  like 
the  two  novels  just  discussed,  deals  with  the  conflict  between  a 
farmer  and  his  family  and  with  the  urbanization  of  rural  life.  Again 
there  are  far  more  characters  than  the  reader  can  cope  with.  Set  as 
it  is  in  the  1920' s,  the  story  shows  the  effect  on  a  farm  family  of  the 
period  of  inflation  in  the  first  part  of  the  decade  and  of  the  depression 
in  the  last  part.  Only  three  new  elements  are  introduced  for  critical 
comment.  One  of  the  minor  ones  concerns  the  conmercializing  of  farms 
to  pander  to  city  demands.  In  such  activity,  Ralph  Patterson,  the 
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father,  sees  a  weakening  of  pioneer  integrity.  The  second  minor 
criticism  concerns  sexual  activity:  one  daughter-in-law  is  promiscuous; 
the  other  one  masks  an  insatiable  desire  with  prudery.  The  main 
conflict,  however,  lies  in  the  relationship  between  Ralph,  the 
practical  man  of  action,  and  his  son,  Phil,  the  visionary  man  of 
ideas.  Nevertheless,  in  the  conclusion,  the  impending  tragic  outcome 
is  averted  although  rather  unconvincingly.  The  depression  which  has 
affected  the  Pattersons  necessitates  Ralph’s  release  from  his  involun¬ 
tary  retirement  to  engage  actively  in  farming  once  more.  Some  restora¬ 
tion  of  pioneer  virtues  is  prophesied.  The  domineering  father  un¬ 
accountably  has  a  change  of  heart  and  seeks  reconciliation  with  his 
estranged  son.  Actually,  whether  Grove  intended  it  or  not,  it  is  the 
children  who  are  theaggressors  in  Two  Generations,  Grove  speaks  of 
Ralph  as  a  tyrant.  But  all  he  does  is  grumble  and  give  in  —  so  much 
so  that  the  book  is  almost  ludicrous,  when  it  isn’t  idyllic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  viiole  novel  has  a  conciliatory 
tone.  In  keeping  with  the  hint  of  optimism  at  the  end  of  Fruits  of  the 

Earth,  Grove  was  apparently  trying  to  satisfy  those  readers  with  the 
19 

"childish1'  minds  who  demand  a  happy  ending  at  all  costs.  Whether  we 
agree  with  his  criticism  or  not,  we  must  commend  the  vigor  with  which 
it  was  presented  in  his  other  novels  through  didacticism,  implication, 
or  symbolism.  The  absence  of  that  vigor  is  evident  in  Tvo  Generations 
which  nevertheless  has  genuine  charm. 


Probably  Grove’s  realization  that  he  had  presented  his 
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opinions  on  the  social  scene  fully  and  repeatedly  in  relation  to  the 
farm  family  made  him  shift  in  his  next  novel  to  a  consideration  of  the 
impact  of  mechanization  on  the  urban  population.  The  Master  of  the  Mill 
(19Ui)  is  Grove’s  first  book -length  commentary  on  the  industrial  scene. 
Once  more  the  reader  is  confronted  with  a  formidable  cast  of  characters, 
and  the  fact  that  the  three  women  who  most  influence  Samuel  Clark  are 
all  called  Maud  adds  to  the  confusion. 

The  story  traces  the  history  of  industrialization  after  1885 
by  giving  an  account  of  the  development  of  a  flour  mill  from  a  small 
business  operated  by  one  man  to  a  huge  concern  which  affects  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  life  of  the  nation.  In  the  vast  com¬ 
plexity  of  its  growth  we  are  constantly  aware  of  two  major  conflicts: 
capital  against  labor,  and  man  against  the  machine.  The  possible 
tragedies  are  two:  the  first,  real  social  democracy  crushed  between 
laissez-faire  policies  and  a  benevolent  dictatorship;  the  second, 
social  man  made  a  slave  to  automation. 

Samuel  Clark’s  life  symbolizes  both  tragedies.  In  his  early 
years  he  had  a  dream  of  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  long  hours  of 
toil;  of  man  set  free,  by  a  just  distribution  of  profits,  to  develop 
his  intellectual  and  cultural  potentialities.  Thwarted  by  a  father  with 
a  lust  for  money  and  later  by  a  son  with  a  lust  for  power,  the  Senator 
not  only  fails  in  his  attempt  to  improve  the  lot  of  his  employees  but 
also  incurs  the  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  very  ones  he  wants  to  help. 
His  own  engineering  skill  has  not  ameliorated  the  situation;  instead 
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it  has  served  to  make  the  mill  still  more  powerful,  capitalistic 
control  still  tighter,  enslavement  more  binding.  The  employees,  weak, 
vacillating,  shallow,  are  influenced  less  by  his  policies  of  mediation 
than  they  are  by  the  passionate  selfishness  of  his  father  and  the 
dispassionate  benevolence  of  his  son. 

The  initial  stages  of  mechanization  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  result  in  the  dismissal  of  many  mill  workers.  The  use  of 
more  machines  brings  employees  back  to  work  in  a  state  of  unconditional 
surrender.  Although  their  work  is  physically  easier,  they  soon  com¬ 
plain  of  nervous  exhaustion.  As  a  result  of  the  increase  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  during  and  immediately  after  the  war,  they  are  enervated  and 
passive.  They  have  little  will  left  to  resist  the  Senator's  son, 
Edmund,  when  he  takes  over  control  of  the  mill. 

What  the  outcome  of  his  project  will  be  is  best  illustrated 
by  Edmund's  own  statement  of  his  plan.  He  says: 

[The  new  order]  will  be  the  dictatorship  of  mind  over 
matter.  Already  I  control  two-thirds  of  the 
industries  of  this  country.  Many  of  these  industries 
are  not  aware  of  it;  the  government  of  this  country 
is  not  yet  aware  of  it  but  the  moment  I  care  to 
show  my  hand,  the  new  power  will  be  revealed  as  a  state 
within  the  state,  ready  to  replace  that  state  as  it 
stands  today  ••••  The  word  freedom  will  ,.,  change 
its  meaning  to  that  of  a  freedom  from  economic 
distress.  Very  largely  that  freedom  will  result 
from  a  shrinkage  of  world  population. 

He  would 


Perhaps  sterilize  those  viio  live  on  the  dole 
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For, he  observes, 

[There  will  be  two  classes:]  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled;  the  masters  and  the  men  .... 

As  for  the  masses,  they 

will  be  nothing  but  farmers,  held  in  subjection 
by  the  life  of  ease  they  will  live;  and  by  mental 
and  emotional  suggestion. 20 

Edmund  is  killed  during  a  strike  of  the  unemployed  in  1923>.  As  in 
Two  Generations,  immediate  tragedy  is  averted* 

On  his  death-bed,  the  Senator,  always  the  mediator,  justi¬ 
fies  his  family's  life-work  by  an  even  grimmer  prophecy:  the  men 
continuing  to  work  in  the  factories  will  "by  some  twist  of  heredity" 
find  "the  supreme  fulfilment"  in  their  work,  and  those  living  on  farms 
will  not  think  that  "a  few  decades  of  human  slavery,  human  suffering, 

and  death  have  been  too  high  a  price  for  their  freedom  from  excessive 
21 

labor."  After  his  death,  Maud  Dolittle,  his  secretary,  predicts 
that  the  Machine,  alternately  creating  and  destroying  civilization, 
will  continue  to  master  the  world.  The  author's  final  statement  ("I 
have  come  to  place  a  great  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  collective 
human  mind."^)  may  or  may  not  be  interpreted  as  irony  depending  upon 
whether  we  emphasize  his  predominantly  tragic  outlook  or  his  belated 
optimism. 

Of  all  Grove's  novels,  The  Master  of  the  Mill  is  the  most 


ambitious,  the  most  carefully  documented.  Remarkably  few  facets  of 
life  in  industrial  Canada,  especially  in  the  first  three  decades  of 
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this  century,  escape  the  keen  observation,  the  interpretation,  and  the 
criticism  of  the  author.  First,  he  gives  objective  existence  to  the 
surviving  owners  of  the  mill,  to  the  mill  itself,  and  to  the  mill-town. 
Next,  he  gives  mental  recollections  of  the  development  of  the  automatic 
flour  mill  and  alternates  them  with  discussions  between  some  of  the 
survivors.  His  point  in  doing  so  seems  to  be  to  link  mechanism  and 
death  and  futility.  If  he  fails,  it  is  because  he  tries  to  do  something 
very  difficult.  Possibly  the  book  is  best  read  as  a  parable;  where  it 
fails  is  in  the  attempt  to  take  the  allegory  too  far.  The  allegory 
starts  with  a  theft  of  wheat.  It  ends  in  a  vision  of  an  empty  planet 
spinning  through  space  and  spilling  flour  from  an  automatic  mill. 

In  this  novel  and  in  his  others.  Grove  is  to  be  coiwnended  for 
his  use  of  symbolism  which  not  only  engages  the  intellect  but  also  gives 
to  a  topical  issue  universal  meaning.  In  the  titles  of  his  books 
especially  the  ambivalence  of  plot  and  theme  is  apparent.  Furthermore, 
roost  of  Grove's  novels,  particularly  The  Master  of  the  Mill,  have  another 
quality  which  writers  of  sociological  novels  would  do  well  to  emulate. 
Grove  had  foresight  as  well  as  hindsight,  a  combination  regrettably 
lacking  in  many  of  our  authors  who  have  the  courage  to  criticize  and 
to  suggest  reforms  only  when  they  are  assured  that  their  interpretations 
of  crucial  issues  will  be  well  received.  As  well  as  expressing  his 
opinions  sincerely  and  vigorously,  Grove  states  his  social  criticism  in 
terms  of  flesh  and  blood.  His  comments  on  the  Canadian  scene  apply  not 
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only  to  isolated  policies  but  also  to  those  broad  issues  that  relate 
to  life  generally.  For  these  qualities  <—  vigor,  sincerity,  timeliness, 
universality,  and  for  the  striking  symbolism  he  uses  to  organize  his 
experiences  —  Frederick  Philip  Grove  merits  a  position  as  one  of  our 
foremost  social  critics. 
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Chapter  III 


Minor  Contributions 

Many  Canadian  writers  between  1920  and  19U5  criticized 
various  phases  of  life  in  this  country,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
novelists  are  of  sufficient  historical  or  literary  importance  to 
warrant  detailed  consideration.  For  that  reason  I  propose  to  classify 
the  minor  authors  according  to  their  emphasis  on  (1)  the  political, 

(2)  the  social,  or  (3)  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Canadian  scene, 

1,  Political  Criticism 

Strangely  enough,  the  years  between  1920  and  19U5  that  saw 
so  much  political  development  in  Canada' s  internal  and  external  affairs 
produced  few  writers  who  were  primarily  interested  in  political 
criticism.  Two  explanations  can  be  offered:  first,  the  changes  were 
implemented  gradually  without  undue  fanfare  or  revolt;  secondly, 
during  the  depression  of  the  thirties  when  the  need  for  political 
reform  was  most  evident,  publishing  companies  like  other  industries 
were  retrenching  to  such  an  extent  that  comparatively  few  novels  were 
accepted. 

Of  the  four  novelists  with  whom  I  shall  deal  in  this  section, 
Nellie  McClung  has  the  most  interesting  personality.  Actually  her 
writings  belong  more  to  the  regional  idyll  genre,  but  on  the  basis  of 
one  novel,  Purple  Springs,  I  shall  classify  her  with  the  political 
novelists.  Since  there  is  a  good  deal  of  autobiographical  content 
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in  her  writing,  a  short  sketch  of  her  life  seems  in  order. 

Nellie  Mooney  was  born  in  Grey  County,  Ontario,  the  youngest 
child  of  Irish  and  Scotch  immigrants.  When  she  was  seven  years  old, 
the  family  moved  to  Manitoba.  After  graduating  from  the  Winnipeg 
Normal  School,  she  taught  in  Manitou  where  she  first  became  interested 
in  the  suffragette  movement.  In  1896  she  married  Robert  Wesley  MoClung. 

Her  first  book.  Sowing  Seeds  in  Danny,  was  written  while  she  was  in 
Manitou.  A  definitely  didactic  tale,  it  reveals  the  preferences  of 
the  average  reader  of  the  1920’s  by  the  fact  that  it  became  a  best-seller.^ 
After  moving  to  Winnipeg  in  1911,  Mrs.  McClung  became  active 
in  the  Political  Equality  League.  Along  with  a  strong  group  of  suffra¬ 
gettes  including  press-women  S.  Cora  Hind  and  Lillian  Beynton  Thomas, 
she  led  a  delegation  to  ask  Sir  Rodmond  Roblin,  premier  of  Manitoba,  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  women.  The  results  of  this  venture  are  of 
historical  interest. 

The  Roblin  Government,  which  had  been  in  office  since  1900, 
went  to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  19lUo  It  was  a  bitterly 
fought  election  ....  It  was  a  matter  of  general  agreement 
that  an  effective  force  in  lowering  the  Government  majority 
...  [was]  ...  the  speeches  of  Mrs.  Nellie  McClung,  who 
made  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  Government,  not  so  much  for 
corruption  as  for  their  course  in  regard  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  laws  and  their  refusal  of  the  franchise 
to  women.  This  appearance  of  Mrs.  McClung  marks  the  entry 
of  women  into  active  political  work  in  Canada.' 

One  of  the  "vigorous  attacks"  took  the  form  of  a  mock  parlia¬ 
ment  presented  in  Winnipeg  and  in  many  Manitoba  towns  for  the  purpose 
of  burlesquing  Roblin  and  his  policies.  By  clever  paraphrasing  of 
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Roblin's  response  to  their  delegation  the  suffragettes  accomplished 
two  things:  they  raised  money  for  financing  their  next  election 
campaign,  and  they  were  partly  responsible  for  the  resignation  of 
the  Government  in  1915*  In  1916  the  new  Liberal  Government  extended 
the  right  to  vote  so  that  Manitoba  has  the  distinction  of  having  been 
the  first  province  to  grant  the  franchise  to  women. 

From  The  Stream  Runs  Fast,  Mrs.  McClung's  autobiographical 

account  of  her  other  political  achievements,  we  can  understand  why  a 

memorial  was  built  near  her  birth-place  after  her  death  in  1951  in 

memory  of  the  woman  who  had  worked  for  mothers’  pensions,  women's 

property  rights,  the  Factory  Act,  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill,  prohibition, 

and  free  health  services.  Among  her  other  accomplishments  she  could 

also  claim  the  distinction  of  being  "the  sole  woman  appointed  by  Sir 

Robert  Borden  to  the  Dominion  War  Council  in  1918,  •  •  •  the  first 

woman  to  be  named  to  the  C.  B.  C.  Board  of  Governors,  and  Canada's  only 

3 

woman  representative  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  1938." 

I  have  briefly  outlined  Mrs.  McClung's  personal  history  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  statement  that  most  of  her  literary  output  is 
thinly  veiled  autobiography.  Her  Purple  Springs  (1921),  for  example, 
is  simply  fictionalized  propaganda  for  women's  rights.  Pearlie  Watson, 
the  heroine,  is  Nellie  Mooney  as  a  young  suffragette  school-teacher. 

The  mock  parliament  presentation,  previously  mentioned,  becomes  the 
climax  in  the  book  of  the  struggle  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 
In  addition  there  are  incidental  bits  of  criticism  in  relation  to  the 
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liquor  question,  the  condition  of  schools,  women's  property  rights, 
and  the  ostracism  of  the  alleged  "fallen  woman"  (who  fortuitously 
turns  out  to  be  the  legally  wedded  wife  of  the  defeated  Conservative 
premier's  son.) 

The  same  missionary  spirit  appears  in  one  of  Mrs.  McClung's 
later  novels,  Painted  Fires  (1923) •  In  referring  to  it,  she  says  in 
her  autobiography: 

As  a  Canadian  I  blush  with  shame  when  I  think  of  the 
false  flattery  that  has  been  given  to  our  own  country 
by  immigration  agencies  in  Europe,  anxious  to  bring 
out  settlers  for  the  profit  of  steamship  and  railway 
companies  ••••  [There]  was  dark  tragedy  in  it  for  the 
deceived  ones  and  Canada  got  a  black  eye,  which  in  thp 
minds  of  some  people  has  lasted  even  until  this  time.4 

As  the  quotation  suggests,  the  novel  deals  primarily  with  the 

exploitation  of  immigrants,  but  it  also  delves  into  the  narcotics 

question  and  the  need  for  prison  reform.  Although  her  novels  are 

marred  by  sentimentality  and  melodrama,  they  have  vigor,  sincerity, 

and  historical  interest  that  compensate  to  some  extent  for  their 

literary  shortcomings. 

Augustus  Bridle  is,  in  some  respects,  like  Nellie  McClung. 

He  too  was  interested  in  the  life  of  the  immigrant  in  Canada;  but  his 
novel,  Hansen  (192U),  has  a  much  broader  scope  than  ary  one  of  Mrs. 
McClung's.  The  main  theme  of  the  story,  suggested  by  the  sub-title 
(A  Novel  of  Canadianisation),  is  the  spirit  of  nationalism.  The  author 
provides  us  with  a  picture  of  Canada's  development  from  1687  to  1906 
by  relating  the  adventures  of  the  immigrant,  Hansen,  who,  after  spending 
his  early  years  in  Ontario,  moves  to  Alberta  where  he  is  elected  to  the 
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newly  formed  Legislature. 


Running  consistently  through  the  book  is  the  criticism  of 

the  excessive  influence  of  the  United  States  on  Canada.  As  a  student 

in  an  Ontario  high  school,  Hansen  says: 

’•This  town  ...  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  distant  suburb 
of  Detroit.  Sunday  papers,  American  magazines  and  plays  ... 
American  capital  invested  in  our  industries  ...  all  these 
...  are  what  we  get  from  over  there  ....  But  if  we  can’t 
import  most  of  our  foreign-made  goods  from  Britain,  we 
can  at  least  continue  to  import  most  of  our  ideas,  our 
political  practices,  the  best  of  our  literature,  and  as 
many  as  possible  of  our  songs  and  our  immigrants  from 
Britain  —  and  we  can  do  something  to  stop  exporting 
our  educated  young  men  away  from  Canadian  farms  and 
villages  to  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago. ”5 

Later  he  urges  a  parliamentary  candidate  to  ’’begin  by  doing  something 

to  make  Dominion  Day  as  interesting  to  Canadians  as  the  memory  of  the 

scrap  between  the  two  Georges  is  to  the  Yankees. The  idea  recurs 

frequently  right  to  the  end  of  the  novel  when  Hansen  implores  his 

electors  not  to  let  Canada  become  "only  a  vast  juvenile  imitation  of 

the  United  States  ....’’^ 

More  explicit  criticism  is  directed  against  the  government's 
toleration  of  land  speculation  in  the  West.  Mr.  Bridle  also  deals  with 
the  political  implications  of  the  depression  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  need  for  laws  to  prevent  sweat-3hop  labor,  with  the 
failure  of  members  of  parliament  to  learn  both  English  and  French  so 
that  in  a  bilingual  Parliament  they  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  two  great  racial  groups  in  Canada.  Finally  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrant  Hansen  to  Helen  Thurston  of  Cree, 
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French,  and  Scotch  ancestry,  Mr.  Bridle  presents  to  us  symbolically 
his  solution  for  the  evolving  of  "a  nation  as  thoroughly  Canadian  as 

Q 

the  people  to  the  south  are  American. " 

Although  Bridle's  style  is  undoubtedly  ponderous  and  his 
array  of  characters  confusing,  many  of  his  political  comments  apply, 
not  only  to  the  period  of  which  he  writes,  but  also  to  the  1920's  when 
the  book  was  published  and  to  the  present  time.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  symbolic  marriage,  representing  Bridle's  solution  for 
unity  through  love  and  tolerance,  is  the  device  used  twenty  years  later 
by  Gwethalyn  Graham,  Philip  Child,  and  Hugh  MacLennan. 

Like  Mrs.  McClung  and  Augustus  Bridle,  other  writers  of 
regional  and  didactic  novels  also  incorporated  political  criticisms 
into  their  works,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  concern  us  here. 

The  next  authors  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  section  are  like  the  fore¬ 
going  only  in  their  professions  as  journalists  and  in  the  political 
significance  of  their  novels. 

G.  Herbert  Sallans  worked  part-time  during  his  boyhood  and 
college  years  for  small  weeklies  and  for  Winnipeg  newspapers.  After 
active  service  in  World  War  I  he  was  a  reporter  in  Saskatoon,  Hamilton, 
Windsor,  and  Vancouver  until  his  appointment  by  the  British  United  Press 
as  news  manager  in  19^2.  In  the  same  year  he  won  the  Ryerson  Press 
Award  for  Fiction. 

In  a  long,  tedious  account  which  is  not  particularly  con¬ 
vincing,  he  attempts  to  portray  the  struggles  of  the  Little  Man 
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between  1918  and  19U1.  George  Battle,  the  "little  man",  returns  from 

World  War  I  prepared  to  accept  Canada's  ungrateful  treatment  of  her 

veterans.  At  least,  the  author  has  provided  a  good  deal  of  preliminary 

condemnation  of  that  treatment.  But  George  has  no  trouble  getting  a 

job:  he  is  accosted  at  the  railway  station  immediately  after  his 

arrival  in  Vancouver  by  a  publisher  who  hires  him  within  an  hour. 

From  this  point  on,  our  credulity  is  strained  by  so  many  fortuitous 

incidents  and  by  such  an  untypical  way  of  life  for  a  "little  man"  that 

it  is  difficult  to  accept  as  accurate  the  author's  account,  which 

history  and  experience  tell  us  is  true,  of  the  depression  with  its 

accompanying  "Parade  of  the  Isms": 

Here  were  men  awed  and  humbled  at  the  revelation  that 
everything  they  used  to  know  was  not  so.  Here  were 
crack-pot  intellectuals  who  knew  that  their  hour  had 
struck.  Here  were  the  satraps  of  Laissez-Faire,  who 
said  it  would  all  come  out  in  the  wash.  Here  was  the 
Forgotten  Man,  tortured  between  his  new  notoriety  and 
someone's  Realization.  Here  were  the  Red,  the  Sit- 
downer,  the  Jungleer,  the  Box-car  Tourist,  the 
Abundant  Lifer,  the  Soft  Money  Prophet,  the  Jeremiah  of 
the  Debt  System  who  had  never  got  out  of  debt  himself. 

Having  lost  his  job  on  the  Post  (Sallans  arranges  this  by  having  the 

philanthropic  publisher  commit  suicide),  George  Battle  becomes  the 

editor  of  a  leftist  sheet,  whose  owners  support  a  Communist  movement 

and  exploit  the  workers  for  their  own  nefarious  purposes.  However,  in 

a  highly  melodramatic  scene,  George  nobly  repudiates  the  party  when 

Ryan  Elwood  Stuart  (presumably  William  Lyon  Mackenzie-King)  succeeds 

in  dominating  a  meeting  in  Vancouver  despite  the  organized  heckling 
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of  the  Leftists.  In  1931?  after  a  singularly  easy  election  campaign, 

George  goes  to  Ottawa  as  an  independent  Member  of  Parliament.  (Sallans 
obviously  is  careful  not  to  align  himself  or  his  hero  with  any  one 
party.)  For  some  reason  which  the  author  does  not  disclose,  George, 
previously  intent  on  championing  the  "little  man  [who]  has  to  have  a 
stake  in  the  earth,  in  the  factory,  in  the  education  of  his  children, 
does  not  seek  re-election  but  accepts  a  position  as  advertising  director 
in  a  drug  company  owned  by  a  friend.  The  last  two  chapters,  dealing 
with  World  War  II,  leave  the  Canadian  scene  for  a  condemnation  of  the 
oppressors  of  the  "little  man"  in  Europe. 

One  would  like  to  consider  the  book  a  satire  on  the  vacillating 
weakness  of  the  masses,  but  that  obviously  was  neither  the  author's 
intention,  nor  the  publisher's  interpretation.  Little  Man  was 
enthusiastically  advertised  as  "defence  of  integrity  as  personified  by 
George  Battle,  the  'little  man',  against  hypocrisy,  power  politics,  and 
sham  of  all  kinds."  The  period  with  which  it  deals  provided  the  materials 
for  such  a  theme,  but  whenever  Sallans  begins  to  come  to  grips  with  a 
matter  of  political,  industrial,  or  social  significance,  he  timidly 
changes  his  course.  George  Battle  is  no  more  than  a  J.  Alfred  Prufrock 
with  printer's  ink  on  his  fingers. 

Something  of  the  same  Wasteland  and  Lost-Generation  tone 
predominates  in  W.  Bruce  Hutchison's  The  Hollow  Men,  but  here  the 
author's  confidence  in  his  own  writing  ability,  the  limiting  of  his 
field,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  impart  greater 
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strength  than  Little  Man  attains.  Nevertheless,  the  two  books  are 
alike  in  autobiographical  import. 

Hutchison,  born  in  Prescott,  Ontario,  in  1901,  worked  first 
as  a  sports  reporter  in  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  Later  as  a  political 
reporter  he  served  in  the  Press  Gallery  in  Ottawa  and  travelled 
extensively  throughout  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Europe.  He  has 
written  short  stories  and  articles,  as  well  as  a  descriptive  book  on 
Canada,  The  Unknown  Country,  which  received  the  Governor-General's 
Award  for  Creative  Non-Fiction  in  19U3,  and  a  biography  of  Mackenzie- 
Ring,  The  Incredible  Canadian,  which  won  the  same  award  in  19i?2. 

The  Hollow  Men  is  really  more  of  a  journalistic  than  a 
fictional  account  of  the  Canadian  scene  between  1939  and  19U2.  Leslie 
Duncan,  a  thinly  disguised  Hutchison,  is  a  political  reporter  and  the 
father  of  two  children.  When  the  story  opens,  he  is  living  quietly 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  the  Cariboo  Country  of  British  Columbia. 
With  the  pre-war  tension  mounting,  he  is  recalled  to  duty  in  Ottawa. 
Occasional  brief  visits  to  his  home  during  the  next  three  years  serve 
to  contrast  the  simplicity  of  rural  life  with  the  complexities  and 
machinations  of  the  political  scene.  Minor  evidence  of  corruption  is 
revealed  when  Lemuel  Frair,  the  most  powerful  mernber  of  the  Government 
next  to  the  prime  minister,  bribes  Duncan  to  resign  as  a  C.  C.  F.  can¬ 
didate,  with  the  promise  that  the  long-delayed  irrigation  project  will 
be  started  in  his  constituency.  Once  again  when  a  social  service  scheme 
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is  implemented  it  is  not  because  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 

people  but  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency.  Sending  Duncan 

across  the  United  States  during  a  presidential  election  campaign 

gives  Hutchison  the  opportunity  to  caricature  Wendell  Willkie  and 

to  condemn  the  pacifist  movement  in  that  country  before  19U1, 

Although  the  story  is  on  the  surface  a  political  satire,  a 

much  deeper  philosophical  theme  is  revealed  by  Duncan' s  interpretation 

of  national  and  international  affairs.  Duncan  is  constantly  searching 

for  the  real  meaning  of  life  and  constantly  afraid  that  modem  man  is 

selling  the  freedom  of  his  soul  for  physical  security  and  comfort. 

With  evidence  all  around  him  of  political  and  social  disintegration 

or  decadence,  he  can  find  no  assurance  in  a  belief  in  God,  or  in 

paganism,  or  in  atheism.  After  disassociating  himself  from  politics, 

he  returns  to  his  home  where  he  remains  briefly  until  he  feels 

compelled  to  go  back  to  Ottawa: 

"These  times  are  lost.  .  .  •  I  saw  the  beginning  of 
this  process.  I've  watched  it  grow  and  spread  and 
deepen  everywhere.  It  is  racing  to  some  issue  and 
some  end,  for  men  cannot  live  like  this  much  longer. 

I  will  see  the  end  of  this,  and  I  will  find  within 
myself  the  thing  I  need.  Then  I'll  come  back  here."11 

On  such  a  note  the  novel  ends,  leaving  us  as  confused  and  uncertain 

as  Duncan  is.  For  one  thing,  the  characters,  every  one  symbolic  of 

a  political  or  a  social  vice  or  virtue,  are  so  numerous  and  so  slightly 

developed  that  we  must  check  back  to  their  introductions  to  keep  them 

distinguished.  We  are  not  always  sure  of  Hutchison's  (or  Duncan's) 
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own  convictions.  Does  he  or  does  he  not  approve  of  welfare  services? 
The  novel  undoubtedly  has  some  literary  merit,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  to  say  "because  of"  or  "in  spite  of"  the  unusual 
combination  of  journalism  and  philosophy.  As  a  novel  of  political 
criticism,  however,  it  is  certainly  the  best-written,  the  most 
authoritative,  and  the  least  sentimental  of  our  very  limited  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  genre, 

2,  Social  Criticism 

Although  few  Canadian  authors  dealt  with  the  political  scene 
in  this  country,  more  of  them  were  concerned  with  criticism  of  the 
social  scene.  In  a  brief  survey  of  Canadian  history  we  note  the 
rapid  influx  of  immigrants  during  the  first  three  decades  of  this 
century.  Among  the  authors  who  dealt  with  the  hardships  endured  by 
these  New  Canadians,  one  of  the  foremost  novelists  was  Laura  Goodman 
Salverson.  As  the  daughter  of  Icelandic  parents,  she  had  authentic 
information  on  her  subject.  In  The  Viking  Heart  (1923)  and  The  Dark 
Weaver  (1937)  she  speaks  from  actual  experience  or  first-hand  reports 
of  the  Icelandic  settlements  in  Manitoba,  It  is  regrettable  that  she 
relies  too  frequently  on  incredible  coincidences  to  arrive  at  happy 
endings.  These  vitiate  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  which  immigrants  often  had  to  endure. 


The  Viking  Heart  starts  with  a  volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland 
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which  results  in  the  emigration  of  a  group  of  farmers  and  fishermen 

after  18?6.  "It  was  with  relief  and  high  hopes  before  them  that  these 

people  listened  to  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  Great  Canadian  West 

12 

and  fell  victims  to  the  exaggerated  promises  held  forth."  After  a 

wearisome  sea  voyage  they  arrive  in  the  filthy,  unsanitary,  noisy 

immigration  sheds  before  proceeding  to  the  low,  swampy  place  on  the 

shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  rather  prematurely  called  Gimli,  "the  new 

heaven"  according  to  Norse  mythology.  Alternately  aided  and  neglected 

by  the  government,  most  of  them  survive  the  worst  of  the  rigors  and 

poverty  of  their  new  life.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  what  might 

be  termed  political  criticism  in  the  book,  but  for  the  most  part  the 

condemnation  is  not  of  the  government  but  of  individuals  and  of  society: 

"Such  men  are  an  ugly  fester  on  the  land  ....  This  is 
a  young  country  —  it  is  for  all  her  citizens  to  decide 
whether  they  shall  allow  that  type  of  man  to  domineer 
or  not.  Indirectly  such  self-centred  ambition  does  us 
a  service.  It  causes  so  much  misery  that  it  will  at 
last  arouse  enough  animosity  to  destroy  itself. "13 

New  challenges  continually  arise  to  test  the  stoical  courage  and 

strength  of  the  immigrant-pioneers  who  are  treated  with  suspicion, 

distrust,  and  contempt  by  many  native-born  Canadians,  and  exploited 

in  industry  by  some.  Finally  after  the  sacrifice  of  sons  in  World 

War  I,  the  newcomers  feel  that  they  have  paid  the  price  of  citizenship 

and  have  earned  the  right  to  call  themselves  Canadians. 
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Out  of  the  sore  travailings  of  men  and  out  of  their 
quiet  death,  spring  hope  and  faith,  and  that  great 
love  which,  transcending  the  grave,  revitalizes  life 
and  makes  a  nation  indestructible.^ 

The  Dark  Weaver,  which  won  the  Governor-General's  Fiction 
Award  in  1937 ,  is  a  much  weaker  book  than  The  Viking  Heart.  Mrs. 

Salver son's  style  shows  improvement  —  there  are  fewer  awkward 
expressions  and  constructions  —  but  she  relies  much  more  heavily 
upon  melodrama.  Like  the  earlier  book.  The  Dark  Weaver  deals  with 
immigrants,  but  in  this  case  the  incidental  criticism  is  levelled 
against  the  harsh  treatment  of  women,  intolerance,  the  brutality  of 
war,  and  the  displacement  of  simple  pioneer  virtues  by  greed,  exploita¬ 
tion,  political  expediency.  So  many  shifts  in  emphasis  weaken  the 
structure  of  the  novel,  but  once  more  Mrs.  Sal verson  finds  the  silver 
lining  in  the  dark  cloud. 

Out  of  that  welter  of  butchery  ...  had  finally  broken 
the  first  flickering  light  of  tolerance.  Who  could  say, 
then,  that  this  hideous  carnage  ...  might  not,  by 
sheer  brutality  and  horror  and  aftermath  of  ruin, 
engender  wider  wisdom  in  the  nations?  ^ 

Unfortunately  Mrs.  Salverson  did  not  develop  the  potential 
strength  of  her  first  novel,  but  there  are  evidences  in  the  two 
discussed  of  an  ability  to  interpret  and  to  analyze  the  weaknesses 
of  society.  Her  other  novels  are  definitely  romantic.  Like  Nellie 
McClung,  she  is  at  her  best  when  she  writes  of  her  own  life.  Her 
autobiography.  Confessions  of  an  Immigrant's  Daughter,  which  received 
the  Governor-General’s  Award  for  Non-Fiction  in  1939,  is  her  outstanding 
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Like  Mrs,  Salverson,  many  other  novelists  deal  with  the 
difficulties  and  disappointments  of  immigrants  and  pioneers,  Arthur 
Stringer  in  a  series  of  three  books.  The  Prairie  Wife  (191i>),  The 
Prairie  Mother  (1920)  and  The  Prairie  Child  (1922),  had  the  opportunity 
to  present  an  honest  picture  of  pioneering  in  the  West,  but  the 
incongruity  of  his  characters  and  their  situation  makes  the  stories 
ridiculous  rather  than  real,  A  prairie  mother  who  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  comment  on  philosophy,  music,  and  literature  is  scarcely  the 
type  by  which  he  can  convince  us  of  the  tragic  injustice  in  the 
treatment  of  farm  women. 

What  Stringer  failed  to  do  was  undertaken  much  more 

successfully  by  Martha  Ostenso,  whose  novel  Wild  Geese  won  the 

Pictorial  Review  Award  in  1925,  and  by  A.R.  Evans  in  All  in  a  Twilight 

(19U0).  Both  of  these  books  have  as  their  theme  the  domination  of  a 

family  by  a  father  who  is  obsessed  by  the  desire  to  have  more  and 

more  land  and  more  and  more  wheat, 

Caleb  Gare  in  Wild  Geese  is  described  as  a  man  "who  could 

not  be  characterized  in  the  terms  of  human  virtue  or  human  vice  —  a 

spiritual  counterpart  of  the  land,  as  harsh,  as  demanding,  as  tyrannical 

as  the  very  soil  from  which  he  drew  his  existence.""^  The  rest  of  the 

Gares,  his  wife  and  children,  "all  have  a  monstrously  exaggerated 

conception  of  their  duty  to  the  land  —  or  rather  to  Caleb,  who  is 

17 

nothing  but  a  symbol  of  the  land." 
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Similarly,  but  with  less  symbolic  emphasis  on  the  tyranny 
of  the  land,  A.R.  Evans  tells  in  All  in  a  Twilight  of  Burl  Zither 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  soil.  In  the  process  his  wife, 
crushed  by  hard  work,  dies  an  early  death;  and  his  sons,  whose  boyhood 
has  been  sacrificed  to  their  father's  obsession,  leave  home  —  one  to 
"anywhere  people  don't  live  like  hogs,"^  the  other  to  war,  "more  to 
find  freedom  for  himself  than  for  any  country. With  only  the 
broad  wheat  fields  on  the  prairie  to  console  him,  Burl  Zither  faces 
his  old  age. 

The  appalling  knowledge  came  to  him  like  a  blow,  sudden 
and  inescapable.  Old  Butch,  the  town  loafer,  would 
leave  a  far  greater  loneliness  at  his  passing  than  he, 

Burl  Zither,  the  man  of  property,  the  church  pillar, 
the  respectable  citizen.^O 

We  can  find  in  such  a  theme  a  definite  relationship  to  the 
writings  of  F.P.  Grove.  Certainly  these  two  novels  lack  the  power 
and  the  scope  of  Grove's  work,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  also  lack 
the  didacticism  which  so  often  repels  a  reader.  Since  the  first  novels 
of  Grove  and  Martha  Ostenso  appeared  in  the  same  year,  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  a  direct  influence,  but  Grove  may  have  been  a  model 
for  Evans.  From  Grove,  from  the  strong  Calvinistic  strain  in  Canada  or 
from  the  eagerness  of  a  young  nation  to  f  ree  itself  of  control  may 
have  sprung  the  recurrent  image  of  the  oppressive  father  in  Canadian 
fiction. 

Although  few  of  us  nave  any  desire  to  wade  tnrough  the 
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sticky  mass  of  our  didactic  literature,  it  is  necessary  to  skirt 
the  edges  occasionally  to  point  out  criticisms  of  social  conditions. 
Ethel  Chapman  will  serve  as  an  example.  As  assistant-superintendent 
of  Women's  Institutes  in  Ontario,  she  was  understandably  concerned 
about  low  standards  of  living  in  some  rural  areas.  Unfortunately  her 
literary  ability  lacks  the  sincerity  of  her  desire  for  reform.  In 
With  Flame  of  Freedom  (1938),  Honor a  Courtney (even  her  name  is  sweetly 
sentimental)  undertakes  to  correct  the  deplorable  conditions  in  the 
country  district  where  she  teaches.  After  persuading  her  reluctant 
friends  to  assist  in  such  a  worthy  project,  she  starts  to  combat  the 
ignorance  and  lassitude  of  her  "victims".  With  the  zeal  and  tactless¬ 
ness  of  a  typical  do-gooder  she  creates  in  an  amazingly  short  time  a 
modem  Utopia  in  the  backward  mountain  settlement.  There  is  valid 
social  criticism  in  Miss  Chapman's  description  of  the  deplorable 
conditions,  but  the  sugar-coating  on  the  pill  is  too  sickeningly  sweet. 

By  contrast  we  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  tfiich  phase 
of  Canadian  life  The  Clever  Ones  (1936)  by  J.E.  Middleton  is  intended 
to  criticize.  Since  criticism  is  obviously  the  author's  purpose,  I 
shall  discuss  it  briefly  here  for  no  other  reason  than  that  in  its  own 
way  it  is  as  much  a  failure  as  With  Flame  of  Freedom.  The  principal 
fault  in  it  seems  to  be  that,  like  Topsy,  it  "just  grew."  The  first 
chapter  suggests  that  the  theme  of  the  book  will  be  socialistic,  if 
not  communistic.  Then,  with  the  early  characters  abruptly  dropped. 
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the  book  develops  into  an  inconclusive  comparison  of  the  advantages 
of  teaching  in  a  university  and  of  managing  a  large  store.  The 
university's  attempt  to  control  an  instructor's  off-campus  activities 
is  criticized  to  a  certain  extent;  the  philanthropy  of  wealthy 
business  men  is  exposed  as  mere  advertising;  and  it  is  implied  that 
the  same  men  are  using  the  threat  of  Communism  as  a  means  of  diverting 
attention  from  the  injustice  of  Capitalism.  None  of  these,  however, 
is  developed  sufficiently  to  be  a  possible  theme  or  linked  with  the 
others  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  criticism  of  oppression  by 
authorities.  Like  the  plot,  the  characters  too  are  shallow.  As  in 
With  Flame  of  Freedom,  the  materials  are  good,  but  the  workmanship 
shoddy. 

Dyson  Carter  has  a  style  similar  to  Middleton*  s  in  its 
polish  but  a  much  better  control  of  his  subject.  Although  Night  of 
Flame  (19U2)  has  too  many  characters,  most  of  them,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  rather  Byronic  hero,  are  adequately  developed.  In  spite 
of  a  probing  of  their  thoughts  and  emotions  which  tends  to  lead 
frequently  into  side -streets  of  analysis  of  the  human  soul,  Carter 
manages  in  the  last  chapters  to  get  back  on  the  main  street  of  social 
criticism. 

The  setting  for  the  story  is  a  manufacturing  city's  huge 
General  Hospital  in  whose  old,  crowded  East  Wing  the  working-class 
patients  are  housed.  Condemnation  of  industrial  conditions  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  excerpts  of  conversation  from  Number  Nine  Ward's  six  occupants 
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who  have  lost  limbs  or  sight  or  strength  because  of  accidents  in 
freight-sheds  and  factories.  Doctors,  nurses,  service  clubs,  news¬ 
papers,  concerned  about  the  danger  of  fire  and  the  threat  to  the 
whole  institution  because  of  the  overcrowding,  al 1  try  to  convince 
the  Hospital  Board  of  wealthy  tax-payers  that  a  new  wing  must  be 
built  immediately.  Even  the  warning  by  an  insurance  underwriter  has 
no  effect  on  their  evasive,  procrastinating  attitude.  The  fire  does 
break  out,  and  Carter  gives  a  well-3ustained  account  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately  he  is  still  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
romantic  school  that  he  robs  his  novel  of  the  effectiveness  it  might 
have  had  if  he  had  not  supplied  a  whole  succession  of  happy  endings 
for  everyone  concerned.  The  last  chapter  sounds  more  like  the 
summary  of  a  busy  day  at  a  matrimonial  agency  than  the  conclusion 
of  a  near-tragedy. 

Such  optimistic  romanticism  is  completely  lackirg  in  the 
writings  of  Francis  Pollock.  He  is  possibly  our  first  social 
satirist  and  quite  an  effective  one  although  some  of  his  material 
is  too  dated  to  have  lasting  appeal.  In  Bitter  Honey  (1935)  and 
Jupiter  Eight  (1936),  the  theme  is  the  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
social  wasteland  of  the  pre-depression  period. 

Since  the  two  books  are  almost  identical  in  plot  and 
characterization,  a  discussion  of  Jupiter  Eight  will  suffice  for 
both.  The  particular  criticism  levelled  at  the  prostitution  of 
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literary  and  artistic  ability  come3  from  the  contrast  of  Wellington 
London,  a  portrait  painter,  and  Erma  Frieslander,  a  dedicated  artist. 
The  dilettantes  of  pseudo-culture,  the  stock -mart: et  crowd,  and  the 
surface  puritanism  of  Toronto  are  ridiculed,  but  not  maliciously. 

The  most  effective  feature  of  the  novel  is  Jupiter  Eight,  a  powerful 
sports  car  that  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Rock  Derrock, 
interior  decorator,  dime-novel  writer,  stock -market  gantoler,  acquires 
it,  not  through  his  owi  ability,  but  by  a  stroke  of  luck.  Before 
long  it  possesses  him  and  changes  his  interests,  his  sense  of  values, 
his  whole  life.  Finally  on  a  mad  drive  it  goes  out  of  control  and 
is  completely  wrecked,  but  in  its  destruction  it  takes  with  it  the 
broken  body  of  Erma  Frieslander,  Because  of  its  symbolic  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Jazz  Age,  Jupiter  Eight  is  an  interesting  study  although 
it  is  scarcely  a  successful  novel. 

Bitter  Honey,  too,  as  its  title  suggests,  depends  upon 
symbolism,  but  at  times  it  becomes  a  bit  too  complicated  and  bitter. 

One  interesting  feature  in  relation  to  this  study  is  Pollock's 
satire  on  Canadian  literature  in  general,  and  on  Mazo  de  la  Roche  in 
particular.  In  1927  Miss  de  la  Roche  won  the  Atlantic  Monthly  prize 
of  $10,000  for  Jalna;  in  Bitter  Honey  Telford  Smith  wins  a  $5,000  prize 
for  Beverly  Park, 

He  had  created  a  setting  as  fantastic  as  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land,  a  rural  feudal  state  that  had  never  existed  in  North 
America  ••••  And  Smith  wrote  well  with  a  sort  of  newspaper 
cleverness. 

It  was  exactly  what  was  wanted.  For  the  English 
readers  would  like  it,  liking  to  think  that  Canada  was  like 
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that*  The  Americans  would  like  it,  liking  to  think  of 
Canada  as  a  picturesque  feudal  appendage  of  the  British 
Crown.  The  Canadian  readers  --  but  the  sale  of  books 
in  Canada  is  so  small  tnat  it  does  not  matter  what  they 
think;  and  anyway  Canada  always  liked  what  New  York  and 
London  liked. 21 

Touches  of  the  revolt-from-the  village  school  and  a  general  weariness 

because  of  life’s  futility  are  also  effectively  presented. 

Although  the  same  trend  is  apparent  in  As  for  Me  and  My 

House  (19U3)  by  Sinclair  Ross,  the  main  purpose  is  the  psychological 

study  of  a  minister  who  (so  his  wife  thinks)  should  be  an  artist. 

The  locale  is  Saskatchewan  during  the  years  of  depression  and  drought. 

Prairie  readers  especially  will  recognize  the  bare  ugliness  of  a  small 

western  town,  "such  a  self-sufficient  little  pocket  of  existence,  so 

smug,  compact  ...  brave  little  mushroom  heyday -new  town,  new  world  — 

false  fronts  and  future,  the  way  all  Main  Streets  grow  —  and  then 

22 

prolonged  senility.”  Any  reader  who  has  lived  in  a  small  town  will 
recognize  the  pseudo -gentility  and  pseudo -culture.  The  minister's 
wife,  Mrs.  Bentley,  an  accomplished  pianist,  is  asked  to  play  certain 
selections  because  the  titles  sound  appropriate  for  ”'a  very  elegant 
tea,  with  the  blinds  drawn  and  yellow  candles  lit  and  star-shaped 
sandwiches  and  petits-f ours . ’ ”  ^  The  account  of  the  Ladies'  Aid 
play  is  so  authentic  that  it  is  both  cruel  and  humorous.  The  satire 
changes  to  bitterness,  however,  when  Mrs.  Bentley  writes  in  her  journal 
of  the  domineering  village  women,  of  the  genteel  poverty  inflicted  on 
a  minister,  of  the  humiliation  in  dunning  church  boards  for  salary 
arrears,  of  the  barren  existence  of  prairie  farmers. 
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As  for  Me  and  fty  House  is,  for  readers  of  the  Canadian 
prairies  at  least,  so  true  that  it  hurts,  an  effect  the  author 
intended.  For  style,  content,  mood,  and  technique  (the  journal  form 
is  unusual  in  Canadian  literature),  Sinclair  Ross  is  to  be  oormended, 
although  in  each  of  these  aspects  of  the  novel  he  still  has  much  to 
learn. 


3.  Economic  Criticism 

As  in  the  fields  of  political  and  social  criticism,  few 
Canadian  novels  in  the  nineteen-twenties  and  early  thirties  had  much 
comment  to  make  on  economic  affairs.  Presumably  the  reason  is  that 
industrialization  was  just  getting  under  way  in  our  country  and  the 
accompanying  evils  were  not  apparent  to  enough  people  to  warrant 
consideration  by  writers.  Those  workers  in  the  cities  who  were  being 
underpaid  and  overworked  did  not  form  the  reading  public  to  whom  the 
average  writer,  seeking  financial  returns,  directs  his  efforts. 
Canada,  on  the  whole,  was  still  satisfied  with  laissez-faire  and  not 
especially  in  favor  of  the  growing  union  movement. 

However,  even  in  the  twenties,  some  writers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  economic  scene.  J.E.  Gibbon  is  an  interesting 
example  to  consider  for  two  reasons:  for  one  thing,  he  was  the  first 
Canadian  novelist  to  write  a  book  dealing  with  the  union  movement; 
second,  the  opinions  expressed  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  about  his 
literary  skill  indicate  the  shift  in  our  literary  criticism.  "He 
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was  pronounced  by  one  critic  the  most  important  novelist  domiciled 
in  Canada.”2^-  His  novel.  Pagan  Love  (1922),  is  sentimental,  melo¬ 
dramatic  drivel,  a  book  without  literary  or  other  value,  except  for 
the  sections  dealing  with  employers  and  employees. 

Surprisingly  enough,  two  of  our  chief  devotees  of  the 

regional  idyll  also  exhiJbit  some  interest  in  economic  conditions  in 

the  twenties.  Mazo  de  la  Roche  in  Possession  (1923)  shows  herself 

to  be  a  pertinent,  realistic  critic  of  such  matters  as  the  mistreatment 

of  Indian  fruit-pickers,  attitudes  toward  mixed  marriages,  and  the 

political  doctrine  of  reciprocity.  The  contrast  to  her  usual  topic 

is  greater  than  is  the  shift  in  content  that  Ralph  Connor  makes. 

Although  he  expresses  a  good  deal  of  concern  in  To  Him  That  Hath  (1928) 

about  the  rising  unrest  among  the  returned  soldiers  and  about  the 

demands  of  the  unions,  he  still  preaches  the  same  kind  of  athletic 

Christianity  which  characterizes  his  other  novels.  His  naive  suggestion 

for  solving  labor  problems  is  the  establishment  of  recreational 

opportunities  because  “an  active  interest  in  clean  and  vigorous  outdoor 

sports  tended  to  produce  contentment  of  mind,  and  a  contented  body  of 

23 

men  offered  unfertile  soil  for  radical  and  socialistic  doctrines.” 

The  same  confusion  of  imagery  and  the  same  didactic  note  is  maintained 
in  The  Arm  of  Gold  (1932)  which  condemns  stock-market  manipulations 
and  greed  for  money.  His  usual  cast  of  simple  country  folk  is 
persuaded  by  the  usual  minister  to  form  a  co-operative  association  as 
a  happy,  if  somewhat  contradictory,  alternative. 
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After  the  Depression,  Canada  produced  two  writers  who  can 
be  classified  as  proletarian  in  that  they  deal  with  the  economic 
status  of  the  workers*  In  spite  of  a  keen  consciousness  of  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed,  neither  Irene  Baird  nor  Roderick  Haig-Brown 
makes  any  attempt  to  convert  the  reader  to  an  acceptance  of  Marxian 
principles  or  to  urge  the  creation  of  any  kind  of  workers'  state* 

As  good  writers  should,  they  present  the  situation  and  let  the  reader 
come  to  his  own  decision.  The  implied  criticism  in  the  novels  by 
Miss  Baird  and  Mr.  Haig-Brown  contrasts  with  the  explicit  didacticism 
in  the  writing  of  Mr.  Connor. 

Although  Timber  (19U2)  was  published  later  than  Waste 
Heritage  (1939),  I  shall  discuss  it  first.  It  is  the  weaker  of  the 
two.  Its  author,  Roderick  Haig -Brown,  is  able  to  present  the  situa¬ 
tion  authentically  because,  after  emigrating  from  England  in  1926, 
he  worked  for  some  time  at  various  jobs  in  the  lumbering  industries 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  State  of  Washington.  In  departing  from 
his  usual  light  regional  idylls,  he  is  inclined  to  become  confusing 
and  a  bit  ponderous  at  times,  but  his  very  obvious  knowledge  of  his 
subject  (he  even  appends  a  glossary  of  logging  terms)  lends  an  authority 
to  bolster  up  his  account  of  the  industrial  conditions  that  harass 
workers:  the  poor  equipment,  the  inefficiency  or  injustice  of 
employers  and  supervisors,  the  blacklisting  of  men  suspected  of 
radical  sympathies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workers  themselves  are 
not  absolved  of  all  blame: 
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"The  boys  can't  hang  on  to  a  union  except  when  they 
want  something  out  of  it.  Soon  as  they've  got  what 
they  want  they  lose  interest  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  the  union  is  bossing  them  in  ways  they  don't 

want. "2° 

The  scene,  shifting  from  lumber  camps  to  Vancouver  and  back,  portrays 
realistically  the  physical  and  mental  results  of  unemployment  and 
of  unsatisfactory  working  conditions.  At  the  conclusion  the  author 
implies  that  co-operation  between  Capital  and  Labor  may  resolve  many 
of  the  difficulties. 

No  such  ray  of  sunshine  is  apparent  in  Irene  Baird's  second 
novel,  Waste  Heritage.  Her  first  novel,  John,  a  rather  trivial 
romance,  resembles  its  successor  only  in  the  British  Columbia  setting. 
Waste  Heritage  is  an  innovation  both  for  its  author  and  for  Canadian 
fiction  in  general.  To  account  for  this  book,  we  must  glance  briefly 
at  the  development  of  proletarian  fiction  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  a  number  of 
American  novelists  were  concerned  with  exposing  instances  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  exploitation  in  the  economic  life  of  the  United  States.  Upton 
Sinclair  was  probably  responsible  for  stimulating  interest  in  proletarian 
fiction.  His  novel.  The  Jungle  (1906),  deals  with  the  distressing 
conditions  in  Chicago  meat-packing  plants.  His  con tempo rary,  Jack 
London,  in  his  novels  The  War  of  the  Classes  (1905),  The  Iron  Heel  (1908), 
and  The  Revolution  (1910),  predicts  class  warfare  and  a  resultant 
revolution  in  society.  Ernest  Poole  in  The  Harbor  (1915)  gives  his 


description  of  an  ideal  proletarian  state.  Then  during  and  for  a  time 
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after  World  War  I,  economic  criticism  was  almost  absent  in  American 

literature.  The  periods  of  prosperity  and  disillusionment  in  the 

twenties  saw  instead  the  Jazz  Age  novel  of  futility  and  the  revolt- 

from-the  village  movement.  After  the  Wall  Street  disaster  in  1929 

many  sociological  novelists  once  more  turned  their  attention  to  the 

economic  scene.  In  the  1930's  came  a  group  of  minor  authors  who 

were  definitely  proletarian  in  their  purpose.  Their  novels  about 

strikes,  unemployment,  and  poverty  relied  upon  violence  of  action 

and  the  creation  of  doubt  or  fear  to  mask  Marxist  or  semi -Marxist 
27 

indoctrination.  The  great  majority  of  such  writers  lacked  the 
literary  ability  to  produce  works  that  would  survive  the  period 
during  which  they  were  written.  I  think  we  may  safely  accept  Professor 
Hoffman' s  decision  that,  of  the  many  writers  who  dealt  with  the  impact 
of  industrial  conditions  on  the  individual  and  on  society,  the  "three 
novelists  of  the  left  or  near -left  whose  work  lifts  them  above  the 
dead  level  of  the  proletarian  formula  novel  are  John  Dos  Fassos, 

James  T.  Farrell,  and  John  Steinbeck."^ 

Irene  Baird  belongs  to  this  group  of  writers.  She  is  most 
closely  related,  in  a  literary  sense,  to  John  Steinbeck.  For  one 
thing,  Steinbeck  makes  no  attempt  to  indoctrinate  his  readers  poli¬ 
tically.  Instead,  he  presents  simply  but  dramatically  the  economic 
facts  of  the  Depression;  and  he  does  so  in  terms  of  particular  human 
beings,  their  futile  search  for  security  or  their  sporadic  acts  of 
violence  when  unemployed  and  desperate.  Irene  Baird  offers  the  same 
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kind  of  content  although  there  are  some  minor  inadequacies  in  her 
handling  of  it.  Waste  Heritage  (1939)  in  many  ways  is  like  Steinbeck's 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  The  fact  ti  at  they  were  both  published  in  the 
same  year  would  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  direct  influence 
by  the  American  author  on  the  Canadian  in  this  particular  instance. 
Nevertheless,  the  popularity  of  Steinbeck's  portrayal  of  the  plight 
of  the  migratory  workers  in  California  induced  Miss  Baird's  publishers 
to  label  her  the  Canadian  Steinbeck. 

Waste  Heritage  lets  us  participate  vicariously  through 

Matt  Striker  (too  obvious  a  name)  and  his  friend  Eddie  in  a  sit-down 

strike  in  Aschelon  (Vancouver)  in  1938*  Along  with  the  other  un- 

29 

employed  they  travel  to  the  provincial  capital,  Gath  (Victoria), 
to  try  by  peaceful  means  to  persuade  the  legislature  to  do  something 
to  alleviate  the  situation.  (Miss  Baird's  careful  documentation  of 
the  government's  faltering  attempts  to  cope  with  the  problem  by  means 
of  work  camps  and  relief  payments  is  evidence  of  her  sincere  interest 
and  painstaking  exactness.)  The  appeal  to  the  authorities  is  futile; 
the  men  are  turned  away  with  only  enough  concessions  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  violence.  Eddy,  who  is  mentally  feeble,  is  continually 
stumbling  into  trouble.  Finally,  seized  by  his  fear  of  a  crowd  which 
has  gathered  to  watch  Matt  beating  a  policeman  because  of  one  of  the 
half-wit's  peccadillos,  Eddie  rushes  madly  into  the  path  of  an  oncoming 
train.  Matt's  fate  is  not  revealed,  but  earlier  observations  have 
implied  that  the  country  will  soon  be  glad  to  have  its  unemployed  act 
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as  its  defence  in  the  forthcoming  war. 

Like  Steinbeck,  Miss  Baird  seems  to  suggest  a  "back-to- 
the-land"  solution:  Matt  frequently  expresses  a  desire  to  own  a  bit 
of  the  country  that  is  rejecting  him.  Another  similarity  can  be 
noted  in  her  characters:  Matt  and  Eddie  seem  to  be  modelled  on 
George  and  Lennie  in  Steinbeck’s  Of  Mice  and  Men  (1937).  Also  like 
her  American  counterpart,  the  Canadian  author  uses,  but  notso  naturally 
or  so  successfully,  what  she  apparently  believes  would  be  the 
colloquialisms  and  vulgarities  of  speech  suited  to  her  characters} 
unfortunately  her  vocabulary  is  too  lady-like,  too  repetitious,  and 
too  unimaginative  for  such  men.  (One  phrase,  "pie  in  the  sky,"  that 
occurs  frequently  in  both  Waste  Heritage  and  Timtaer,  is  interesting 
because  of  its  origin  in  a  song-^  used  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World,  a  labor  movement  of  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century.) 

Waste  Heritage  is  an  important  step  in  the  development  of 
the  novel  of  criticism  in  Canada.  Earlier  writers  (and  later)  relied 
upon  platitudinous  hopes  for  the  future;  Miss  Baird's  novel,  even  with 
its  lighter  moments  of  baseball  games  and  wrestling  matches,  ends  on 
a  pessimistic  note.  Both  plot  and  characterization  are  subordinated 
to  the  theme,  an  indictment  of  a  society  that  reduces  men  to  poverty, 
that  prevents  the  exercise  of  their  normal  desires  and  potential 
abilities.  By  presenting  the  pathos  of  their  despair  through  the 
casual  matter-of-fact  dialogue  of  her  characters,  the  author  has 
depended  upon  understatement;  she  cannot  be  accused  of  sentimentalizing. 
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The  characterizations  and  the  universality  of  the  theme,  in  spite  of 
the  temporal  limitations  of  the  plot,  indicate  that  the  novel  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  received.  Its  chief  weakness,  its  similarity 
to  Steinbeck’s  works,  may  be  responsible  for  its  failure  to  win  more 
wide-spread  acclaim, 

A  few  other  novels,  regional,  psychological,  and  romantic, 
comment  on  the  economic  situation,  Mazo  de  la  Roche  in  The  Master 
of  Jalna  (1933)  shows  that  the  Depression  touched  even  the  inviolable 
Whiteoaks.  John  Macdonald’s  Darkly  the  River  Flows  (19U5)  has  a 
slightly  developed  sub-plot  depicting  the  sense  of  inadequacy  and 
insecurity  experienced  during  the  thirties  by  the  young  people  of  the 
upper  financial  brackets.  The  "retreat  to  nature"  of  one  unsuccessful 
bond  salesman  does  nothing  to  vitalize  the  book,  Ted  Allan  in  This 
Time  a  Better  Earth  (1939)  suggests  through  his  characters  an  interest 
in  Marxian  doctrine. 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  Waste  Heritage  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  Timber,  little  interest  in  economic  crises  was  expressed  in 
Canadian  fiction.  There  are  two  possible  explanations.  Books  by 
American  writers  with  established  reputations  could  satisfy  the  local 
demand  for  proletarian  prose  fiction  without  publishers  risking 
financial  loss  by  offering  the  novels  of  comparatively  unknown  Canadians. 
Furthermore,  our  more  widely  read  authors  like  Callaghan,  vhose  books 
continued  to  appear  during  the  Depression,  were  interested  in  topics 
with  a  more  universal  appeal.  World  War  II,  with  its  financial  pros- 
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perity  which  encouraged  publishers  to  take  a  chance  on  the  works  of 
Canadian  authors,  also  shifted  the  interest  of  reader  and  writer 
alike  to  other  issues. 


- 


Chapter  IV 


Unity  and  Brotherly  Love 

The  development  in  this  country  of  the  sociological  novel 
has  never  been  rapid,  but,  from  193b  on,  with  prosperity  tentatively 
rounding  the  corner,  publishers  began  to  accept  more  novels  by 
Canadians  about  Canada,  Then  in  1939  World  War  II  shifted  the 
emphasis  from  the  national  to  the  international  scene.  The  general 
upward  trend  in  our  standard  of  living  made  us  forget  or  at  least 
not  care  to  be  reminded  that  the  reasons  for  the  Depression  still 
existed,  that  we  had  done  little  to  protect  ourselves  from  a 
recurrence  of  that  catastrophe,  that  our  health  and  welfare  services 
provincially  and  federally  were  still  a  patchwork  conglomeration  of 
bits  and  pieces  with  some  overlappings  and  many  gaps.  Politically, 
we  wanted  no  criticisms  because  our  security  was  already  being 
threatened.  Any  suggestion  of  radical  change  would  have  been  shouted 
down  immediately.  We  had  not  only  an  actual  censorship  and  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  our  liberties,  but  we  had  voluntarily  imposed  an  even  more 

the 

rigid  control  on  ourselves.  This  was  not/time  for  a  disruption  of  our 
strength  but  for  a  consolidation. 

Consequently  with  such  an  attitude  prevalent  throughout  the 
land,  it  is  understandable  that  the  only  sociological  novels  to  win 
general  acclaim  would  be  those  that  urged  unity  and  brotherly  love,  and. 
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paradoxically,  had  just  enough  flavor  of  war  to  bolster  our  self- 
righteousness  and  patriotism,,  By  a  happy  coincidence  —  or  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  the  pervasive  spirit  —  three  Canadian  novelists, 

Gwethalyn  Graham,  Philip  Child,  and  Hugh  MacLennan,  had  just  the 
books.  The  content  was  right;  the  style  was  adequate;  the  books 
were  successful. 

All  three  of  these  novels  —  Earth  and  High  Heaven  (19l4i), 

Day  of  Wrath  (19J^>)>  and  Two  Solitudes  (19U5)  —  deal  with  racial  and 
quasi-religious  problems.  Propaganda  channels  had  been  busy  keeping 
Canada's  fighting  spirits  at  white  heat  by  constant  reminders  of  the 
persecution  rampant  abroad,  of  people  undergoing  the  most  degrading 
tortures  because  of  their  race  or  religion.  Fiction  that  dealt  with 
the  need  at  home  for  toleration  could  not  have  been  offered  at  a  more 
successful  time.  The  reader  who  seeks  only  sensation  could  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  experiencing  vicariously  the  torments  of  intolerance;  the 
serious  reader  could,  by  interchanging  universal  and  local  implications, 
see  mankind's  only  hope  for  immediate  survival  and  ultimate  peace. 

1.  Gwethalyn  Graham 

The  writer  of  Earth  and  High  Heaven,  the  first  of  these 
three  novels  to  appear,  did  not  arrive  suddenly  in  the  best-selling 
category  without  previous  preparation.  Gwethalyn  Graham  Erichsen- 
Brown,  born  and  raised  in  Toronto,  "grew  up  on  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Sudermann, 
Hauptmann,  Dickens,  Plato  and  Sinclair  Lewis."  From  such  a  literary 
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diet,  her  interest  in  character  analysis  and  social  problems  undoubtedly 
developed. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  first  novel,  Swiss  Sonata 
(1938 )>  won  the  Governor -General 1 s  Fiction  Award,  it  i3  evidence  of 
the  youthful  folly  of  a  too  ambitious  undertaking.  It  might  have 
been  successful,  with  some  modifications,  as  a  story  of  a  girls' 
school  or  as  a  parable  of  the  first  stages  of  Nazi  aggression,  but 
in  trying  to  sit  on  two  stools,  it  falls  between  —  too  involved  for 
children,  too  immature  for  adults.  Swiss  Sonata  is  the  story  of  a 
most  unusual  assortment  of  girls  gathered  together  in  1935  in  a 
Swiss  boarding  school.  After  reading  the  novel,  one  scarcely  needs 
to  be  told  that  Miss  Graham  was  influenced  by  Dickens,  for  all  of 
the  main  characters  and  some  of  the  minor  ones  are  definite  types. 

There  is  a  German  Catholic,  a  Hitler  supporter,  an  American  Jewess, 
a  girl  from  Saarbrucken  who  is  in  love  with  a  Jew,  an  English  teacher 
hesitant  about  becoming  reconciled  with  the  husband  who  she  feels  has 
failed  her,  the  French  headmistress  who  wants  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  and  to  be  unaware  of  her  students'  problems,  and  finally  (Attention, 
Canadian  readers!)  the  heroine,  Vicky  Morrison,  a  girl  from  Toronto 
who  is  expelled  from  school  really  because  she  is  so  very  capable  and 
understanding . 

The  symbolism  is  very  obvious.  Truda,  the  pro-Hitlerite, 
persecutes  the  German  Catholic  girl  and  accuses  the  Saarbrucken  girl 
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of  stealing  money.  The  concentration  of  the  whole  action  into  the 
three  days  before  the  plebiscite  in  the  Saar  suggests  the  immediacy 
of  the  problem  and  the  mounting  tension  in  world  affairs.  Truda's 
refusal  to  believe  that  the  Saarbrucken  girl  did  not  steal  the  money 
implies  the  refusal  of  the  Germans  to  recognize  that  the  Jews  were 
not  responsible  for  Germany's  economic  collapse.  The  confession  of 
a  timid  little  girl  who  explains  that  she  wanted  the  money  for  a 
present  for  Vicky  hints  at  an  unsubstantiated  but  flattering  proposi¬ 
tion  —  the  attempt  by  lesser  European  countries  to  align  themselves 
with  Canada.  The  expulsion  of  Vicky,  the  dea  ex  machina,  has  an 
obscure  symbolism.  Miss  Graham  must  have  had  delusions  of  grandeur 
about  Canada’s  importance  in  world  affairs,  or  else  actual  events  did 
not  turn  out  as  she  expected* 

Swiss  Sonata,  for  a  first  novel,  has  many  commendable 
features.  The  dialogue  is  natural;  the  life  in  a  boarding-school  is 
convincingly  portrayed,  especially  in  the  dining-hall  scenes  and  in 
the  idiosyncracies  of  several  teachers;  and  an  atterrpt  is  made  to 
combine  topicality  and  universality.  Unfortunately  the  vehicle  chosen 
is  not  strong  enough  for  the  burden  of  criticism  it  bears.  The  banning 
of  the  book  hy  Nazi  authorities,  which  pleased  the  author,  actually 
indicates  its  chief  fault:  it  is  really  just  fictionalized  propaganda. 

Earth  and  High  Heaven  is  a  much  better  book;  both  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  the  author  are  more  mature.  The  plot  line  is  simple.  Erica 
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Drake,  daughter  of  a  well-established  Montreal  family,  falls  in  love 
with  Marc  Reiser,  a  Jew,  and  wants  to  marry  him.  To  attain  any 
satisfying  degree  of  happiness  they  must  not  only  overcome  the  opposi¬ 
tion  but  also  win  the  approval  of  their  families.  The  story  is  their 
struggle  against  intolerance. 

The  novel  is  elevated  from  the  category  of  sentimental 
romance  by  the  characters  themselves.  Erica  and  Marc  are  sensible, 
intelligent  people  with  positions  of  some  importance  in  the  social 
and  business  world.  They  are  not  so  young  that  they  are  completely 
ruled  by  physical  appearance  or  desire,  nor  have  they  reached  the 
age  when  the  sense  of  life's  brevity  might  panic  them  into  a 
regrettable  alliance.  Their  parents  pride  themselves  on  being  broad¬ 
minded  and  tolerant  —  at  least  about  religious  and  racial  differences 
not  affecting  their  immediate  families.  Erica's  sister  represents  the 
vast  majority  of  people  who  try  to  resolve  such  a  problem  by  ignoring 
its  existence.  Marc's  brother  represents  the  ideal  in  his  conviction 
that  there  is  no  problem. 

The  novel  opens  with  an  effective  presentation  of  the  setting 
and  the  conflict: 

...  Montreal  society  is  divided  roughly  into  three 
categories  labelled  "French",  "English",  and  "Jewish", 
and  there  is  not  much  coming  and  going  between  them, 
particularly  between  the  Jews  and  either  of  the  other 
two  groups j  for  although  as  a  last  resort,  French  and 
English  can  be  united  under  the  heading  "Gentile",  such 
an  alliance  merely  serves  to  isolate  Jews  more  than  ever. 

Hampered  by  racial -religious  distinctions  to  start 
with,  relations  between  French,  English  and  Jews  of  Montreal 
are  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  three 
groups  suffer  from  an  inferiority  complex  —  the  French 
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because  they  are  a  minority  in  Canada,  the  English  because 
they  are  a  minority  in  Quebec,  and  the  Jews  because  they 
are  a  minority  everywhere. ^ 

From  the  general,  the  scene  moves  smoothly  but  quickly  to 
the  particular  with  an  introduction  of  the  characters.  The  improvement 
in  Miss  Graham’s  technique  is  apparent  in  her  control  of  the  point  of 
view.  Beyond  the  brief  opening  in  which  the  author  herself  speaks, 
the  point  of  view  shifts  to  Erica  through  whom  most  of  the  story 
comes  to  us.  Credibility  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  leading  characters,  in  spite  of  their  worries,  go  on  with  their 
normal  every-day  routine.  Too  frequently  modern  readers,  bound  in 
the  economic  slavery  of  "eight  to  five  and  three  weeks  with  pay", 
are  expected  to  believe  in  characters  of  average  means  who  can  take 
time  off  from  their  work  whenever  the  author  considers  it  necessary. 
Eecause  our  methodical  minds  are  reassured  by  Erica's  scrutiny  of  such 
prosaic  things  as  train  schedules  and  by  her  concern  about  her  job, 
our  imaginations  are  freed  to  participate  in  her  inner  conflict.  The 
normality  of  her  home-life,  too,  emphasizes  the  reality  of  the  problem 
and  its  universal  application.  After  trying  unsuccessfully  to  find  a 
logical  reason  for  her  father's  rudeness  to  Marc,  Erica  decides  that 
"after  all,  we  Canadians  don't  really  disagree  fundamentally  with  the 
Nazis  about  the  Jews  —  we  just  think  they  go  a  bit  too  far."-^ 

From  then  on,  the  racial-religious  issue  dominates.  Erica 
is  acutely  aware  of  the  anti-Semitic  attitude  of  her  friends;  she  sees 
the  unhappiness  of  mixed  marriages  in  which  even  mutual  love  cannot 
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compensate  for  ostracism;  she  watches  her  father  degenerate  from  a 

man  who  has  been  suavely  rational  to  one  who  delights  in  telling 

humorless  jokes  about  Jews,  Mentally  and  vocally  she  tries  to 

combat  prejudice  by  repeatedly  insisting: 

"You  can't  offer  a  series  of  vague  generalizations 
referring  to  the  supposed  characteristics  of 
approximately  sixteen  million  people  scattered  over 
the  earth's  surface  •  ,  ,  as  a  valid  explanation  of 
your  attitude  toward  a  given  individual . 

A  very  realistic  touch  is  added  when  before  long  Erica  realizes 

that  she  herself  is  not  completely  free  of  the  folly  for  which  she 

has  been  condemning  others:  she  too  has  been  generalizing.  In 

addition  she  must  fight  Marc's  defeatism.  With  the  conflicts 

intensifying  she  comes  to  the  decision  that  vague  and  idealistic 

principles  are  useless;  that  life  "is  made  up  of  the  way  people 

think,  feel  and  behave,  with  or  without  due  cause,  and  when  they  have 

felt  and  thought  that  way  for  two  thousand  years,  one  war  and  a  fresh 

outburst  of  lofty  generalizations  about  a  better  world  are  not  going 

5 

to  make  much  difference. 

When  Erica  becomes  physically  ill  from  the  emotional  strain, 
the  point  of  view  shifts  to  Marc.  His  attitude  is  even  more  pathetic 
than  Erica's.  From  heredity  and  experience,  he  has  come  to  recognize 
and  accept  the  dictates  of  society.  In  a  pseudo-civilized  country  he 
has  been  remihded  implicitly  and  explicitly  of  the  social  restrictions 
placed  on  his  people.  After  a  brief  visit  to  his  home  where  we  see 
the  simple  dignity  of  Jewish  rites,  he  intends  to  leave  for  active 
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service  overseas  to  fight  for  the  equality  in  which  he  cannot  share. 

If  the  novel  had  ended  at  this  point,  we  would  have  been 
left  with  a  feeling  of  hopelessness.  To  prevent  such  an  attitude  — 
and  possibly  to  satisfy  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  the  traditional 
happy  ending  —  Miss  Graham  has  David,  Marc’s  broad-minded,  sensible 
brother,  intervene  to  overrule  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  opposition  to 
the  marriage  of  Erica  and  Marc.  The  novel  ends  with  the  two  young 
people,  secure  in  their  love,  facing  a  future  in  which  their  union 
and  their  courage  will  inspire  others  to  defy  tradition  in  order  to 
add  tolerance  to  the  other  virtues  of  the  Canadian  way  of  life. 

Blended  in  neatly  with  the  Jew-Gentile  controversy  are  some 
minor  social  criticisms  which  serve,  apart  from  the  validity  of  the 
material,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  novel,  to  provide  a  respite  from 
the  concentration  on  anti-Semitism,  and  to  establish  the  locale  as 
Canadian.  Comment  on  the  Anglo-French  issue  is  timely;  furthermore, 
it  accentuates  the  main  problem,  for  Charles  Drake,  who  so  adamantly 
refuses  to  accept  a  Jew,  has,  after  3ome  preliminary  fuss  and  fury,  been 
very  kind  to  his  French-Canadian  daughter-in-law  and  to  a  vociferous 
young  French-Canadian  nationalist.  The  latter  provides  the  opportunity 
for  the  author  to  remind  us  that  while  we  are  fighting  a  war  against 
aggression  abroad,  at  home  we  permit  Orange  Lodges  and  ’’Gentile  Only’’ 
signs,  exploit  French-Canadian  labor,  and  do  not  practise  what  we  preach 
about  democratic  ideals.  The  introduction  of  such  material  gives 
significance  to  the  dominant  theme  of  the  novel. 
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Three  other  brief  observations,  not  quite  as  relevant, 

round  out  the  social  criticism.  The  protest  that  even  a  woman  of 

superior  ability  can  go  just  so  far  in  a  job  and  then  must  spend  her 

life  "taking  orders  from  some  fathead  with  half  [her]  brains,  whose 

only  advantage  •  •  ♦  i3  the  fact  that  he  happens  to  wear  trousers 

serves  to  illustrate  the  broad-minded  attitude  on  which  Charles  Drake 

prides  himself ,  but  it  is  also  a  neat  little  bit  of  feminist  propaganda, 

made  even  more  effective  in  coming  from  a  solid  business  man.  The 

other  two  points  have  no  purpose  other  than  as  comments  on  Canadian 

life  in  general.  The  appearance  of  an  average  Canadian  town  incites 

the  author  to  denounce  "the  Puritan  proposition  that  even  in  architecture, 

7 

beauty  is  unnecessary  and  possibly  even  dangerous."  However,  the  most 

delightful  bit  of  satire  is  in  her  portrayal  of  John  Gardiner,  a  bond 

salesman,  who  has  "no  interest  whatever  in  any  of  the  arts  or  in  ideas; 

[but  who  is]  unshakeably  decent,  honest,  hard-working  and  unimaginative. 

8 

He  [is]  a  typical  Canadian." 

2.  Philip  Child 

The  year  after  Earth  and  High  Heaven  was  published,  another 
Canadian  author  made  his  contribution  to  our  racial -problem  fiction. 

The  superiority  of  Philip  Child  to  Miss  Graham  as  a  writer  might  be 
attributed  to  a  number  of  reasons.  Born  in  1898,  he  has  the  advantage 
of  years,  for  one  thing.  University  attendance  at  Toronto,  Cambridge 
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and  Harvard  as  well  as  several  years'  experience  as  a  professor  of 
English  have  added  an  intellectual  background  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  field  of  literature  which  are  apparent,  sometimes  excessively  so, 
in  his  novels.  From  the  variety  of  his  fictional  output,  we  might 
infer  that  Child  determined  from  the  start  to  try  his  hand  at  every 
type  of  novel.  The  Village  of  Souls  (1933)  can  be  classified  as 
historical  romance;  God's  Sparrows  (1936),  as  a  war  story  or  family 
saga;  Blow  Wind,  Come  Wrack  (19UU)>  which  was  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  John  Wentworth,  as  an  adventure;  Day  of  Wrath  (19U3)#  as 
a  sociological  novel;  and  Mr,  Ames  Against  Time  (19U9)>  as  a  twentieth- 
century  Pilgrim's  Progress.  One  of  the  things  they  have  in  common  is 
the  theme  of  man  in  society. 

The  Village  of  Souls  is  the  story  of  Bertrand  Jomay's 
attempt  to  claim  in  the  New  World  the  birthright  that  was  denied  to 
him  in  France.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  to  Lys  de  Faverolles,  an 
exiled  courtesan  whom  he  loves  because  of  her  physical  charm  and  because 
of  her  association  with  the  world  to  which  he  once  aspired,  they  journey 
into  the  wilderness  accompanied  by  Titange,  a  half-breed  who  combines 
the  worst  of  two  races.  En  route  they  rescue  Anne.  Although  she  seems 
to  be  savage,  she  has  a  small  cross  and  some  vague  memories  of  a  boat 
which  suggest  a  European  ancestry.  Lys  eventually  is  lost,  and  Jornay, 
convinced  that  she  is  dead,  marries  Anne.  Later  after  hearing  a  rumor 
that  Lys  is  still  alive,  they  both  go  in  search  of  her.  When  they  find 
her,  she  recovers  sufficiently  from  her  illness  to  exert  her  charm 
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temporarily,  but  after  her  death  Jornay's  memories  of  her  rapidly 
recede.  Turning  to  Anne,  he  realizes  "that  only  in  the  consummation 

of  love  can  a  man  share  his  loneliness  with  another  and  make  for  himself 

9 

a  dust-speck  world  within  the  infinite  wilderness.  .  . 

Read  as  a  romance,  the  story  is  not  without  interest,  although 
it  is  monotonously  like  so  many  others  of  the  same  class.  Read  as  a 
parable,  it  can  be  interpreted  as  the  story  of  an  immigrant  (Jornay) 
separated  from  but  still  under  the  spell  of  the  older  civilization 
(Lys).  Only  when  the  decadence  of  the  old  and  the  violence  of  the  new 
(Titange),  realizing  their  impotence,  destroy  themselves,  can  the 
immigrant  know  fulfilment  in  the  life  that  Canada  (Anne)  has  to  offer. 

The  novel  can  also  be  interpreted  as  the  search  for  human  love  in  the 
vast  wilderness  of  the  world.  Symbolically  the  criticisms  and  the 
warnings  are  there  for  those  who  choose  a  sociological  implication. 

God's  Sparrows,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  sociological 
meaning  on  the  surface  and  its  universal  relevance  supplied  symbolically. 
The  story  of  a  family  embodying  a  strange  mixture  of  Scottish,  Puritan, 
and  gypsy  elements,  it  carries  us  through  the  first  two  decades  of 
this  century.  The  first  part  of  the  novel  resembles  the  Jalna  books 
or  the  Forsyte  Saga  in  its  account  of  the  internal  and  external  conflicts 
resulting  from  the  demands  of  both  duty  and  romanticism.  Parts  Three 
and  Four  give  a  realistic  delineation  of  the  horrors  of  the  years  from 
191U  to  1918,  Specific  denunciation  of  the  war,  aside  from  its  barbarity 
and  its  physical  and  mental  debauchery  of  man,  is  directed  against  the 
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arbitrary  treatment  of  conscientious  objectors,  against  the  masking 
of  greed  with  patriotism,  and  against  irrationality  and  mass  hysteria. 

The  war  has  destroyed  the  normal  moral  standards  represented  by 
Alastair  Thatcher,  carefree  romanticism  represented  by  the  gypsy  Jobey, 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  ability  represented  by  Quentin  Thatcher, 
and  leaves  in  doubt  the  continued  existence  of  normal  human  relationships 
represented  by  Daniel  Thatcher.  The  bitterest  attack  is  contained  in 
Daniel ' s  dream  which  symbolizes  the  futility  of  war  in  particular  and 
the  folly  of  humanity  in  general. 

God1 s  Sparrows,  in  spite  of  many  meritorious  features,  is 
proof  that  there  can  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  There  are  just  too 
many  people  crowded  into  the  first  two  parts  and  too  many  incidents 
compressed  into  the  last  two  parts.  Mr.  Child  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  have  expanded  one  half  into  a  family  saga  with  the  conflict 
of  puritanism  and  romanticism  as  a  theme,  and  the  other  half  into  a 
war  story  castigating  mankind's  propensity  for  violence. 

His  next  novel.  Blow  Wind,  Come  Wrack,  Fhilip  Child  wisely 
published  under  a  pseudonym.  A  cloak-and-dagger  counter-espionage 
story,  it  is  little  credit  to  a  man  of  his  position  and  ability.  Of 
its  type  it  is  fast-moving  and  quite  credible.  Sociologically  it  is  of 
little  interest  except  for  its  reprimand  of  the  well-intentioned  but 
gullible  people  in  a  pacifist  organization  which  shields  the  treachery 
of  an  incipient  dictator. 
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In  Day  of  Wrath,  which  won  the  Ryerson  Fiction  Award  in 
1 9k5y  Philip  Child  returns  to  the  basic  theme  of  The  Village  of  Souls. 

To  the  human  need  for  love  is  added  a  belief  in  the  unity  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  life  which  is  symholized  by  the  frequent  references  to 
trees  with  their  ebb  and  flow  of  life,  with  old  branches  lopped  off 
and  new  ones  growing,  with  leaves  separate  in  themselves  but  contri¬ 
buting  to  and  drawing  from  the  whole  structure. 

The  novel  has  a  more  superficial  value,  especially  for  the 
decade  in  which  it  was  published.  Factual  accounts  of  Nazi  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  were  flooding  newspapers,  news  reels,  radio,  and 
magazines.  Day  of  Wrath  came  as  barely  fictionalized  fact  in  its  plot 
line.  It  tells  the  story  of  Simon  Froben,  part  Jew,  who  marries  Anna, 
a  Christian  with  a  Jewish  ancestor.  They  share  a  mutual  ambition. 

Simon,  in  his  intellectual  eagerness  to  write,  and  Anna,  in  her  physical 
desire  to  bear  a  child,  dream  of  "creating  something  beautiful  and 
lasting,  of  seizing  life,  increasing  it  and  thus  holding  it  forever. ^ 
But  in  the  German  city  of  Tuom  between  1938  and  1 9h2.  such  dreams  are 
futile.  Horst,  a  Storm  Trooper,  wants  Anna.  Simon  is  sent  to  a 
concentration  camp.  Before  he  escapes,  Anna,  driven  insane  by  the 
death  or  murder  of  their  ini' ant  child,  takes  her  own  life.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  grief  Simon  kills  Horst  during  a  bombing  raid.  Then  he  becomes 
conscious  of  the  failure  of  his  own  philosophy: 
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Anger,  yes  I  but  not  hatred.  If  you  hated,  then  the 
significance  of  life  was  hatred.  A  man  must  have  some 
bulwark  against  the  ocean  of  chaos  that  was  always 
bothering  and  seeking  a  way  to  overwhelm  a  man.  So 
one  sought  lovew  ...  Hatred  and  love  could  not  live 
together.  ^ 

The  next  day,  after  reselling  a  Gentile  child  from  the  bombed  orphanage, 

he  is  captured,  sent  to  prison,  and  shot. 

Gn  earth  it  was  as  if  Simon  Froben  had  never  lived. 

Except  that  in  Tuora,  a  little  girl  who  would  become 
•  a  woman  some  day  cried  because  she  ...  had  not  quite 
forgotten  her  terror,  and  because  she,  who  had  so  nearly 
died,  was  alive  and  safe. 

In  common  with  much  meritorious  literature.  Day  of  Wrath 
permits  more  than  one  interpretation.  The  timeliness  of  Philip  Child's 
protest  in  19U5  against  anti-Semitism  in  no  way  diminishes  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  underlying  plea  for  love,  faith,  and  peace.  But  still 
another  meaning  can  be  read  into  it.  As  well  as  representing  all 
persecuted  Jews  and  all  oppressed  minority  groups,  Simon  symbolizes 
latent  culture  and  aestheticism.  Anna  is  the  desire  to  live  fully, 
to  produce,  and  to  transmit  to  the  future  the  fruits  of  its  union  with 
artistic  talent.  Horst  is  the  greed  for  power  or  wealth,  the  force 
responsible  for  confining  culture,  for  separating  it  from  productivity 
which  is  to  be  the  slave  of  materialism,  and  for  ending  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  artistic  productivity.  Martha,  the  prostitute,  suggests  the 
passivity  of  the  masses,  willing  to  help  somewhat  grudgingly  in  the 
struggle  for  artistic  development  but  only  to  the  extent  that  they  will 


not  jeopardize  their  own  comfort.  The  hope  for  freedom  of  opportunity 
for  cultural  progress  is  symbolized  by  Simon's  destruction  of  Horst  and 
his  rescue  of  the  child.  With  the  reluctant  support  of  the  masses 
who  have  finally  been  persuaded  to  realize  that  greed  for  power  and 
money  has  made  their  lot  not  better  but  worse,  the  arts  will  finally 

i 

triumph  over  materialism.  Some  advocates  of  culture  may,  in  their 
struggle  against  materialism,  not  be  free  to  develop  their  own 
potentialities  to  the  fullest,  but  they  will  leave  their  inspiration 
to  the  future. 

Although  both  The  Village  of  Souls  and  Day  of  Wrath  may  be 
considered  too  didactic  and  too  explicit,  they  reach  a  literary  level 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  books  previously  discussed.  With 
characters  more  skilfully  individualized,  with  more  subtlety  and  less 
preciousness  of  expression,  these  two  novels  could  well  serve  as  models 
to  guide  a  writer  interested  in  presenting  social  criticism  in  fictional 
form. 

To  indicate  the  variability  of  Philip  Child's  accomplishments 
in  fiction,  we  might  refer  briefly  to  Mr.  Ames  Against  Time.  Mr.  Ames 
is  a  modern  Pilgrim  who  passes  through  a  flamboyant  Toronto  underworld 
populated  with  highly  incredible  gangsters.  The  symbolism  and  the 
reference  to  Bunyan' s  hero  are  much  too  obvious.  The  appeal  for  love 
and  understanding  is  the  same  as  in  The  Village  of  Souls  and  Day  of 


Wrath,  but  the  level  of  achievement  is  not 
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3.  Hugh  MacLennan 

Like  the  two  previous  novelists,  Hugh  MacLennan  makes  his 
appeal  for  toleration  at  the  end  of  a  bitter  war.  He  too  shows  in  his 
writings  evidence  of  his  training  and  experience. 

Hugh  MacLennan  was  bom  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1907. 
Following  his  graduation  from  Dalhousie  University  in  1929>  he  went  to 
Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  After  receiving  his  Master  of  Arts  degree, 
he  attended  Princeton  University  where  he  obtained  his  doctorate.  His 
doctoral  thesis,  Oxyrhynchus,  An  Economic  and  Social  Study,  indicates 
an  interest  which  he  was  to  carry  on  into  the  field  of  Canadian 
literature.  His  first  novel,  Barometer  Rising  (19hl  ,  written  while 
he  was  teaching  in  Lower  Canada  College,  won  for  him  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  which  enabled  him  to  give  up  his  position  temporarily  to 
concentrate  on  his  writing.  Two  Solitudes,  which  won  the  Governor- 
General's  Award  for  Fiction  in  19U5>  The  Precipice,  which  won  the  same 
prize  for  19U8j  and  Each  Man's  Son  (1931)  helped  him  to  make  a  living  for 
some  time  by  writing.  At  present  he  is  a  professor  of  English  at  McGill 
University. 

Barometer  Rising  covers  the  period  from  December  2  to  December  10, 
1917.  Neil  Macrae,  falsely  accused  by  his  uncle  of  disobedience  on  active 
service  and  presumed  dead  in  France,  returns  to  Halifax,  intent  on 
revenge.  During  his  absence,  Penelope  Wain  has  borne  his  child.  The 
power-mad  Geoffrey  Wain  is  her  father  as  well  as  Neil's  uncle  and  former 
colonel.  His  hatred  of  Neil  is  the  reason  for  Penelope's  decision  not 
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to  marry  her  lover  before  the  war.  After  the  defeat  for  which  he 
shifted  the  blame  to  his  nephew,  Colonel  Wain  is  demoted  to  the  rank 
of  transportation  officer  in  Halifax.  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  having 
his  own  guilt  exposed,  he  hires  Alex  Mackenzie  to  work  in  his  shipyard 
and  keeps  in  close  touch  with  Dr.  Angus  Murray.  Murray  and  Mackenzie 
are  the  other  two  survivors  of  the  lost  battalion. 

On  the  day  after  Neil  finds  Mackenzie  and  persuades  him  to 
defy  Wain,  the  munitions  ship  in  the  harbour  explodes.  During  the 
rescue  operations.  Colonel  Wain  is  found  dead  beside  his  mistress; 

Neil  and  Penelope's  child  is  restored  to  her  real  parents  by  the  death 
of  her  foster  parents;  and  Dr.  Murray  recovers  his  desire  and  ability 
to  continue  his  career  in  medicine.  Most  important  of  all,  Neil  stops 
looking  back  in  resentment  at  "the  old  men  who  were  content  to  let 
Canada  continue  second-rate  indefinitely,  looting  its  wealth  while  they 

1U 

talked  about  its  infinite  opportunities,"  and  starts  looking  forward 
in  hope. 


For  better  or  worse,  he  was  entering  the  future,  he  was 
identifying  himself  with  the  still-hidden  forces  which 
were  doomed  to  shape  humanity  as  certainly  as  the  tiny 
states  of  Europe  had  shaped  the  past.  Canada  was  still 
hesitant,  was  still  ham-strung  by  men  with  the  mentality 
of  Geoffrey  Wain.  But  if  there  were  enough  Canadians 
like  himself,  half -American  and  half-English,  then  the 
day  was  inevitable  when  the  halves  would  join  and  his 
country  would  become  the  central  arch  which  united  the 
new  order.-^ 

Barometer  Rising  is  a  remarkable  book  for  a  number  of  reasons. 


At  the  time  of  its  publication,  its  superficial  interest  lay  in  its 
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action;  but  its  symbolic  message  of  the  deluding  and  robbing  of  youth, 
represented  by  Neil,  gives  a  warning  to  those  like  Geoffrey  Wain  who 
are  greedy  for  power  and  profits,  MacLennan  offers,  too,  through 
his  description  of  the  Wain  relatives,  his  condemnation  of  the  snug 
complacency  of  the  Canadians  who  permit  their  soldiers  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  benefit  of  war  profiteers.  Nevertheless,  a  hope  for  victory 
and  post-war  recovery  is  suggested  when  the  formerly  acquiescent  citizens, 
,iarred  out  of  their  somnolence,  join  the  soldiers  in  the  rescue  opera¬ 
tions.  In  the  Canadian  setting  and  the  incident  of  the  Halifax  explosion, 
the  primary  appeal  of  Barometer  Rising  is  to  people  of  this  country,  but 
in  literary  style,  in  the  sustaining  of  suspense,  in  its  symbolic  meaning, 
it  is  worthy  of  attention  by  any  English-speaking  readers.  Even  the 
obviously  contrived  conclusion  is  excusable  because  of  the  need  to 
complete  the  symbolic  significance. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  book  with  Bridle's  Hansen. 
Besides  having  very  evident  superiority  in  literary  art.  Barometer 
Rising  also  exhibits  a  new  maturity  in  outlook.  Hansen  is  aggressively 
and  defiantly  nationalistic,  a  trait  not  surprising  and  not  really 
reprehensible  in  a  nation's  early  stages  of  development.  Barometer 
Rising,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  unapologetic  pride  in  a  nation 
which,  by  recognizing  its  own  worth  and  potentialities,  need  have  no 
fear  of  domination  or  absorption  by  England  or  the  United  States. 

The  interest  in  the  Canadian  scene  is  even  more  evident  in 
Hugh  MacLennan' s  second  novel.  Two  Solitudes,  like  ^arth  and  High  Heaven 
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and  Day  of  Wrath,  emphasizes  the  need  for  unity  during  war-time  when 
internal  dissension  could  mean  disaster  and  during  peace-time  when  lack 
of  mutual  aims  and  co-operation  could  deter  development.  About  thirty 
per  cent  of  our  population  consists  of  French-speaking  Canadians,  and 
there  is  between  them  and  their  English-speaking  countrymen  at  best  only 
an  uneasy  truce  which  on  provocation  flares  up  into  open  hostility. 
Consequently,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  has  been  directed 
by  our  writers  at  the  racial  problem.  Some  writers,  like  Gwethalyn 
Graham,  have  referred  briefly  to  the  causes  of  friction,  but  between  1920 
and  \9b$  only  Hugh  MacLennan  considered  the  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  devote  an  entire  novel  to  an  analysis  of  its  multiple 
aspects. 

The  plot  of  Two  Solitudes  is  trivial,  its  action  intended  only 
to  reinforce  the  representation  of  the  characters  as  types.  In  the 
first  two  thirds  of  the  book  we  meet  all  the  leading  characters  who 
symbolize  the  political,  economic,  and  social  conflicts  of  Canadien 
versus  Canadian.  Athanase  Tallard,  descendant  of  the  early  French 
seigneurs,  tries  to  reconcile  the  basic  differences  between  the  two 
groups  by  his  conciliatory  but  not  subservient  attitude  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  encouragement  of  industrialization  in  Quebec  in  spite  of 
opposition  from  the  Church,  and  by  his  decision  to  send  his  younger  son, 
Paul,  to  an  English  Protestant  School.  His  ultimate  ostracism  by  both 
sides  underlines  the  essential  problems.  The  French  feel  that  he  is  a 
traitor  to  their  cause;  the  English,  that  he  is  useless  to  them  if  he 
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cannot  influence  his  own  people.  His  older  son,  Marius,  is  the  fiery 
nationalist,  bitter  because  his  father  has  supported  the  conscription 
bill  in  1916-1918,  and  because  a  French  Canadian  can  win  no  political 
or  financial  success  in  the  land  which  he  feels  the  English  have 
usurped.  Marius's  wife,  Emilie,  cones  from  sturdy  peasant  stock  who 
admire  but  do  not  share  the  ambitions  of  their  radical  leaders.  Father 
Beaubien  represents  the  conservatism  of  the  Church  which  seeks  to  keep 
the  people  bound  to  the  land,  ignorant,  passive,  and  pure.  Outside 
this  circle  but  allied  to  it  is  Kathleen  Tallard,  an  easy-going  Irish- 
Canadian  of  vague  ancestry,  attracted  by  the  glamor  of  the  French, 
easily  seduced  by  the  vigor  of  the  English,  and  finally  lured  from 
Canada  by  the  material  security  of  the  United  States.  In  these  five 
figures  Mr.  MacLennan  symbolizes  the  population  of  Quebec  outside 
Montreal:  the  progressive,  the  radical,  the  stolid,  the  conservative 
French  and  the  unstable  British  group. 

Into  the  lives  of  these  people  of  the  little  parish  of  Saint- 
Marc-des-Erables  come  the  "outsiders”  from  Montreal.  John  Yardley,  a 
retired  sea  captain,  in  a  position  comparable  to  that  of  Athanase 
Tallard,  is  more  successful  in  his  attempt  to  understand  both  groups 
and  to  share  in  their  activities.  His  daughter,  Janet,  is  married  to 
the  son  of  the  wealthy  Methuens  and,  in  endeavoring  to  mold  her  life 
according  to  their  pattern,  she  becomes  more  British  than  the  British. 
Huntly  McQueen  is  the  rising  biisiness  man,  a  cold,  calculating  Scottish 
Presbyterian  "reared  with  the  notion  that  the  French-Canadians  were  an 
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inferior  people,  first  because  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  second  because 

16 

they  were  French."  Appearing  only  briefly  but  effectively  i3  Dennis 
Morey  whose  spirit  of  rebellion  against  orthodoxy,  puritanism,  and 
the  Canadian  distrust  of  beauty  suggests  a  conflict  with  which  the 
author  deals  more  fully  in  his  later  novels.  Again  in  these  characters 
we  meet  types  rather  than  individuals:  again  the  progressive,  the 
extremist,  the  stolid,  the  conservative,  the  rebellious. 

The  same  paralleling  of  forces  is  carried  on  into  the  last 
third  of  the  book  which  concerns  the  love  of  Paul  Tallard  and  Heather 
Methuen  who  together  represent  the  present  generation  of  Canadians. 

In  Paul  especially  we  see  the  inner  conflict  of  a  nation  torn  by 
contradictory  traditions  and  loyalties;  in  Heather,  the  determination, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  understanding  essential  in  Canada  today. 

Their  marriage  symbolizes  the  union  of  our  country's  two  chief  races 
and  religions. 

Two  principal  weaknesses  make  Two  Solitudes  inferior  to 
Barometer  Rising  as  a  novel  of  social  criticism.  The  characters  are  too 
obviously  typed;  most  readers  would  prefer  to  dig  a  little  deeper  for 
the  significance.  Secondly,  as  in  Earth  and  High  Heaven,  there  is  far 
too  much  repetition.  Two  Solitudes,  however,  is  not  a  weak  book.  In  its 
concern  with  the  racial  problem,  it  suggests  a  theme  that  could  be 
developed  by  other  Canadian  writers. 

Although  Mr.  MacLennan  in  his  later  novels  has  fallen  below 
the  level  of  achievement  reached  in  his  first  two  books,  he  is  still 
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dealing  with  the  basic  conflicts  of  this  country.  Religion,  however, 
rather  than  race  provides  the  material  for  social  criticism  in  The 
Precipice  (19U8)  and  Each  Man's  Son  (19i?l)*  Since  the  dates  of  their 
publication  put  them  outside  the  limits  of  this  study,  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  them  except  that  the  attempt  to  analyse  simultaneously  the 
external  and  internal  impacts  of  puritanism  is  not  really  successful 
from  either  a  critical  or  a  psychological  standpoint. 

Although  Gwethalyn  Graham,  Philip  Child,  and  Hugh  MacLennan 
tend  to  rely  too  much  upon  didacticism,  they  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  attempts  to  deal  realistically  with  the  racial  problem,  one  of  the 
most  crucial  issues  in  this  country.  These  writers  show  evidence  in 
their  best  work  of  a  desire  to  develop  the  novel  as  a  serious  art  form. 

In  such  an  endeavor,  Philip  Child  is  probably  more  successful  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  but  all  three  are  hampered  by  subservience 
to  the  romantic  tradition  and  by  the  limitations  of  their  subject 
matter.  To  offer  criticism  of  the  social  scene  effectively,  to  give 
it  any  degree  of  significance  or  universality,  an  author  is  almost 
compelled  to  present  his  characters  as  types  rather  than  as  individuals. 

If  we  believe  that  the  delineation  and  analysis  of  character  is  an 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  aspect  of  a  novel,  then  we  must 
admit  that  Graham,  Child,  and  MacLennan  have  not  yet  written  wholly 
successful  fiction.  Furthermore,  in  their  eagerness  to  criticize  existing 
social  conditions,  they  insist  too  much  on  their  meaning  and  state  it 
too  directly.  Such  a  lack  of  subtlety  reminds  us  more  of  sociological 
treatises  than  of  the  art  of  literature. 
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Chapter  V 


Morley  Callaghan 

Just  as  Philip  Grove  is  the  logical  author  with  whom  to 
begin  an  account  of  the  Canadian  novel  of  social  criticism,  so  Morley 
Callaghan  is  a  suitable  one  with  whom  to  end  our  discussion.  The 
works  of  both  Grove  and  Callaghan  are  spread  over  almost  the  whole 
period  under  discussion.  One  gained  his  literary  background  in 
Europe;  the  other  acquired  it  in  Canada.  One  wrote  of  the  rural 
districts;  the  other  of  the  city.  Grove  received  little  acclaim 
but  although  we  disagree  about  Callaghan  we  are  proud  of  his  inter¬ 
national  recognition.  Grove  wrote  solemnly,  ponderously;  Callaghan, 
colloquially  and  easily.  In  content  the  older  writer  was  definitely 
anti-American;  the  younger  one,  who  writes  for  the  American  market, 
recently  expressed  his  opposition  to  such  an  attitude: 

The  present  anti-Americanism  in  this  country  is  an 
old  disease  flaring  up  in  an  ugly  rash.  By  making 
the  U.  S.  our  moral  whipping  boy  we're  only  fleeing 
from  our  own  sins.-1 

Both,  however,  looked  seriously  at  the  Canadian  scene  and  fearlessly 
indicated  our  errors  of  omission  or  commission.  Some  of  their  writings 
have  the  value  not  only  of  timeliness  but  also  of  universality.  Only 
if  the  public  can  be  made  to  share  the  critic's  opinions  of  Grove's 
writings2  can  his  influence  be  extended.  Callaghan  continues  to  point 
the  way  to  an  improvement  in  Canadian  life. 
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Morley  Callaghan  was  born  in  Toronto  in  1903*  After  attending 
St.  Michael’s  College,  University  of  Toronto,  he  went  on  to  Osgoode 
Hall  and  in  1928  graduated  in  law.  As  an  undergraduate  he  worked 
part-time  on  the  Toronto  Star  and  wrote  his  first  novel.  Strange 
Fugitive,  as  well  as  enough  short  stories  to  be  published  in  the 
collection,  A  Native  Argosy.  He  had  also  written  some  short  stories 
for  the  "little  magazines,"  This  Quarter,  transition,  and  The  Exile 
(edited  by  Ezra  Pound). 

In  1929  after  the  publication  of  the  novel  and  the  book  of 
short  stories,  he  went  to  France  with  his  degree  in  law  and  his 
experiences  as  reporter  to  turn  to  if  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
field  of  literature.  In  Paris  he  joined  the  avant  garde  group  of 
American  writers  living  there.  The  recognized  leader  of  these 
voluntary  exiles  was  Gertrude  Stein  whose  advice  influenced  such  writers 
as  Ernest  Hemingway  (whom  Callaghan  had  met  on  the  Star),  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  Sherwood  Anderson,  James  Joyce,  and  others.  Callaghan 
was  in  Paris  for  only  a  few  months,  but  even  that  short  period  had  an 
effect  on  his  literary  career. 

After  his  return  to  America,  he  continued  to  make  his  living 
for  several  years  by  writing  short  stories  and  an  occasional  novel. 
Between  1937  and  19^8,  an  interval  which  he  calls  the  dark  period  of 
his  life,  he  wrote  comparatively  little  fiction  but  turned  instead 
to  a  variety  of  war-time  activities.  As  a  result  he  developed  an 
interest  in  Canada  much  deeper  than  he  had  experienced  before.  From 
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being  merely  a  source  of  material  for  stories  destined  for  American 
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readers,  Canada  became  very  personally  his  own  country, 

Mbrley  Callaghan  is  the  author  of  eight  published  novels; 
the  ninth,  The  Man  with  the  Coat,  winner  of  a  $5>000  Maclean's 
Novel  Award  in  1955  >  is  to  be  published  in  book  form  in  1959*  His 
short  stories,  for  which  he  was  first  and  is  still  best  known,  have 
appeared  in  several  internationally  recognized  magazines,  particularly 
The  New  Yorker;  in  O'Brien's  Best  Short  Stories  for  thirteen  years; 
in  about  eight  American  and  two  Canadian  textbooks;  and  in  three 
volumes  -  A  Native  Argosy  (1929),  No  Man's  Meat  (1931) >  and  Now  That 
April's  Here  (1936),  A  new  anthology  of  his  short  stories  is  scheduled 
for  publication  soon.  He  has  also  written  some  plays  and  is  becoming 
familiar  to  the  Canadian  audience  as  a  television  and  radio  panelist. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Paris  and  New  York,  he  returned  to  Toronto 
where  he  now  lives.  In  common  with  some  other  Canadian  authors,  Morley 
Callaghan  won  recognition  elsewhere  before  he  attracted  attention  at 
home.  His  first  short  story  was  published  in  Paris  in  This  Quarter; 
his  first  novel  was  accepted  by  Scribner's, 

Strange  Fugitive  (1928),  like  most  of  Callaghan's  novels, 
has  its  setting  in  Toronto,  A  typically  "Lost  Generation"  novel  on 
the  surface,  it  tells  the  story  of  Harry  Trotter  and  his  search  for 
fulfilment  in  the  confused  years  of  lost  values  after  World  War  I, 

In  some  ways  Strange  Fugitive  is  similar  to  F,  Scott  Fitzgerald's 


The  Great  Gatsby  (1925)*  Harry  Trotter  is  introduced  to  us  first  as 
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a  vague  little  nonentity,  dissatisfied  with  his  Job,  bored  with  his 
wife0  Without  realizing  his  inner  compulsion,  he  tries  to  find  satis¬ 
faction  in  checkers,  in  baseball,  in  unions,  but  none  of  these  activities 
brings  him  the  sense  of  power  that  he  craves.  Shortly  after  he  loses 
his  Job,  he  stumbles  accidentally  into  success  as  a  bootlegger.  From 
tentative,  timid  beginnings,  he  and  his  partner,  Jim  Nash,  builc  up  a 
profitable  business.  At  last  Harry  is  a  "big  shot" 3  he  has  an  expensive 
apartment,  fully  equipped  with  a  lush  blonde;  he  can  and  does  buy  the 
best  in  entertainment,  clothes,  and  cars.  By  disposing  of  his  opposition 
in  the  accepted  gangster  style,  he  moves  into  the  top  ranks  of  the 
Toronto  underworld.  Then  the  day  after  celebrating  his  newly  acquired 
eminence,  he  is  shot  down  in  the  street. 

If  there  were  no  underlying  meaning  we  might  accept  Strange 
Fugitive  as  a  little  lesson  in  "crime  does  not  pay,"  With  some  of  the 
more  lurid  passages  omitted,  it  could  be  put  on  the  shelf  of  a  Sunday 
School  library  to  remind  its  readers  that  those  who  flout  the  laws 
of  the  land  deserve  to  be  wiped  out  as  Harry  Trotter  was.  But  Callaghan 
has  a  few  things  to  say  about  the  land  that  makes  such  laws.  For  one 
thing,  a  society  that  does  little  about  the  plight  of  the  unemployed 
is  responsible  for  the  crimes  that  they  commit.  Furthermore,  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  makes  laws  with  loopholes  big  enough  for  trucks  to  go  through 
is  not  free  of  guilt.  In  this  novel  about  the  prohibition  period  of 
the  twenties,  Callaghan  suggests  that  the  Prohibition  Act,  for  which 
earnest  citizens,  mostly  women,  worked  so  zealously,  caused  much  more 
crime  than  it  prevented. 
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[Harry  and  Jim]  carefully  studied  the  Act,  provisions 
for  exporting  and  for  local  consumption  of  liquor  .  .  .  „ 
[The]  breweries  were  allowed  to  take  orders  for  foreign 
shipments  and  consignees  could  provide  trucks  and  take 
delivery  at  the  brewery  so  long  as  it  was  intended  for 
foreign  shipment.^ 

Such  a  society  harbored  men  like  O'Reilly  who  "...  was  influential 

in  three  wards,  owned  a  few  bawdy  houses  and  an  hotel,"  whose  "son 

was  on  the  police  force,  [and  whose]  brother  was  Vice  President  of 

a  local  political  association. Harry,  who  aspired  to  a  position 

of  equal  importance,  "resented  the  respectful  way  [Alderman]  Collins 

7 

spoke  of  O'Reilly."  Further  criticism  of  political  corruption  is 

suggested  in  the  description  of  Harry's  final  party,  "the  biggest 

party  ever  thrown  in  the  city,  [with]  ward  heelers,  •  •  •  big  guys, 

8 

.  .  •  the  dukes  in  politics,  women  and  wine  and  whiskey  and  food." 
Finally,  Callaghan's  casual  reference  to  the  country's  failure  to 
rehabilitate  its  returned  soldiers  completes  his  dispassionate 


commentary  on  the  political  culpability  of  post-war  society. 

...  [They]  hired  two  more  men.  Sam  Martin,  an  army 
man,  hard-boiled,  was  an  old  friend  of  Joe  Atkins  who 
had  tried  for  years  to  get  re-established  in  civilian 
life.  He  explained  he  hadn't  worked  steadily  because 
he  had  been  gassed  at  Ypres:  the  gas  came  back  on  him 
when  he  lifted  heavy  loads. ° 


In  spite  of  these  almost  casual  Jabs  at  society,  the  purpose 
of  this  novel  and  of  the  remaining  novels  is  deeper  than  mere  criticism 
of  the  Canadian  scene.  Unlike  the  writers  previously  discussed. 


Callaghan  did  not  set  out  deliberately  to  criticize  our  political, 
economic,  or  social  shortcomings  as  did  Gwethalyn  Graham,  Philip  Chile, 
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Hugh  MacLennan,  and  some  of  the  minor  novelists.  Nor  did  he  try  to 
mask  a  basically  didactic  story  with  a  thin  layer  of  romanticism. 

Already  Callaghan  was  beginning  to  search  —  falteringly  in  this  case, 
it  is  true  —  for  a  means  of  expressing  the  thesis  of  a1 1  his  novels. 
Underlying  or  on  the  surface  there  is  always  the  tragic  conflict  between 
the  physical  world  of  conventions,  of  material  values,  and  the  spiritual 
world  of  faith,  trust,  love,  Callaghan  has  been  called  a  religious 
novelist, ^  a  designation  to  which  he  does  not  object,  although  he 
denies  that  he  deliberately  undertakes  to  write  religious  books. 

"If  that’s  the  way  they  turn  out,  that's  the  way  they 

turn  out.  You  have  to  have  some  kind  of  a  view  of  life."11 

In  Strange  Fugitive,  Harry  Trotter  is  fleeing  from  the  principles  of 
love  and  duty  as  represented  by  his  wife  and  his  memories  of  his 
mother.  His  tragedy  is  that  he  does  not  realize  that  he  is  a  fugitive. 

Although  Callaghan  continues  in  his  next  two  novels  to  fumble 
for  the  way  to  suggest  abstract  values  in  a  concrete  action,  he  is  even 
less  successful  than  in  Strange  Fugitive.  It's  Never  Over  (1930)  is 
a  weak  story,  notable  only  for  the  shift  in  the  author's  sympathies. 

From  now  on,  he  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  suffer  the 
condemnation  or  the  injustice  of  society.  His  second  novel  tells  how 
the  hanging  of  Fred  Thompson  ruins  the  lives  of  his  innocent  relatives 
and  friends.  The  blame  for  the  crime  and  for  its  consequences  is  laid 
on  society's  doorstep.  Under  the  influence  of  mass  hysteria,  Fred  had 
enlisted  for  World  War  I  in  "the  days  of  the  big  recruiting -meetings 
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when  the  sergeants  got  so  much  a  head  and  worked  all  the  old  3tuff  on 
,  12 

the  boys."  "The  war  years  had  given  Fred  the  feeling  that  an  individual 
was  hardly  of  any  importance  at  all.*  •  Although  he  rose  through 

the  ranks  to  become  a  captain,  "afterwards  [he]  had  not  been  successful 
because  he  had  gone  to  the  war  too  young."^  During  a  raid  on  a  speak¬ 
easy,  Fred  killed  a  policeman.  Paul  Ross,  one  of  his  friends  who  makes 
a  living  selling  magazine  subscriptions  by  exploiting  his  war  experiences, 
has  "a  hunch  that  if  he  [Fred]  hadn't  been  at  the  war  he  wouldn't  have 
killed  that  cop.  The  cop  was  hurting  him  and  it  seemed  reasonable  to 

kill  him. "15 

After  Fred's  hanging.  Father  Mason,  who  accompanied  Fred  on 

his  last  walk,  becomes  a  dipsomaniac  because  he  feels  that  he,  as  a 

member  of  society,  should  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  murder. 

Isabelle,  Fred's  sister,  notices  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 

men  she  has  known:  they  look  on  her  now  as  an  "easy  marie."  In  an 

attempt  to  defy  society  that  has  ruined  her  life  she  starts  on  a  course 

of  deliberate  self -degradation.  Furthermore,  to  show  how  far  the  world 

will  go  to  vent  its  spleen  on  the  innocent,  Callaghan  introduces  John 

Hughes,  who  becomes  another  victim  only  because  he  tries  to  be  friendly 

with  Isabelle  and  her  mother.  His  landlord,  "Mr.  Erring ton  .  .  .  , 

a  social  democrat,  a  prohibitionist,  and  an  advanced  liberal,  [but] 

...  really  a  hard  puritan,  living  on  a  vicarious  excitement  he  got  out 
16 

of  such  ideas,"  asks  John  to  leave  his  rooming  house.  The  young  man 
is  also  requested  to  resign  from  his  position  as  church  soloist  because 
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of  his  association  with  "the  Thompson  girl,  the  one  whose  brother  was 

17 

executed  a  few  months  ago."  '  There  is  no  happy  ending,  just  a  matter- 
of-fact  picture  of  the  cruelty  of  society  as  Callaghan  sees  it. 

In  A  Broken  Journey  (1932),  "Callaghan  portrays  the  plight  of 
the  ...  woman  who,  by  reason  of  inherited  temperament  or  early 
environment,  cannot  conform  to  the  social  pattern  of  «  .  .  her  time.  •  •  . 
[The]  central  figure  is  Marion  Gibbons  who  feels  incapable  of  a  normal 

1  ft 

love  relationship  because  of  the  wild  life  her  mother  has  led  •  •  •  ." 

In  193U  Morley  Callaghan  entered  into  his  second  phase  as  a 
novelist  with  the  publication  of  Such  is  My  Beloved.  Even  the  titles 
of  the  books  in  this  group,  which  also  includes  They  Shall  Inherit  the 
Earth  (1933)  and  More  Joy  in  Heaven  (1937),  have  a  Christian  significance 
that  suggests  their  author's  progress  from  the  earlier  Wasteland  theme 
to  a  more  definitely  religious  doctrine.  Although  Callaghan  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  values  that  he  upholds  apply  not  to  any  one 
particular  creed  but  to  the  universal  quest  for  satisfactory  human 
relationships.  With  the  possible  exception  of  They  Shall  Inherit  the 
Earth,  the  stories  end  tragically  according  to  worldly  standards,  but 
the  heroes  have  attained  a  spiritual  victory  which  compensates  for 
apparent  failure. 

Such  is  My  Beloved  initiates  and  emphasizes  the  shift  in 
theme  by  having  as  its  leading  character  Father  Stephen  Dowling,  a 
young  priest,  whose  character  and  conflict  are  presented  to  us 
immediately. 
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It  was  rather  disturbing  for  the  older  priest  and  some 
of  the  old  and  prosperous  parishioners,  too,  to  have  a 
young  man  around  who  was  apt  to  attack  any  difficult 
social  problem  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  very  ardent 

nature.  ? 

Father  Dowling,  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  hi3  vocation,  sees 

the  need  for  building  a  society  on  Christian  principles. 

He  glanced  again  at  the  newspaper;  two  young  men  had 
held  up  a  girl  and  robbed  her  of  her  purse.  A  young 
mother  had  tried  to  kill  herself  and  her  child  because 
they  were  without  food  and  a  place  to  live.  This  spring 
there  were  floods  in  China  and  talk  of  war  all  over 
Europe,  and  there  were  riots  in  Germany  and  a  hunger 
march  in  London.  It  was  the  same  all  over.  In  Canada 
one-third  of  the  workers  had  no  jobs.  ...  And  these 
who  were  living  seemed  so  much  ...  in  need  of  peace 
and  the  justice  of  God  .  .  . 

Aware  of  the  disapproval  of  church  and  society  but  hopeful  of  winning 
their  support,  Father  Dowling  befriends  two  prostitutes.  Ronnie  (Veronica) 
Olsen,  the  daughter  of  divorced  parents,  has  been  driven  to  prostitu¬ 
tion  by  economic  necessity.  During  the  depression  period  before  the 
day  of  unemployment  insurance,  relief  payments  to  single  women  were 
scandalously  inadequate.  Her  companion,  I'ti.dge  Bourassa,  the  eldest 
daughter  in  a  family  of  twelve,  has  drifted  into  prostitution  after  a 
brief  pitiful  little  quest  for  the  love  and  security  lacking  in  her 
home  life.  The  alliance  of  these  two  girls  suggests  that  the  solution 
is  the  joint  responsibility  of  State  and  Church.  Father  Dowling  sees 
the  problem  as  one  that  should  be  solved  by  the  Church.  His  friend, 

Charlie  Stewart,  a  young  Communist  medical  student,  maintains  that  in 
the  perfectly  organized  state  there  would  be  no  prostitution. 
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"If  the  state  has  the  proper  control  of  the  moans  of 
production  and  the  means  of  livelihood,  it's  never 
necessary  for  a  woman  to  go  on  the  streets  •••• 

Your  mistake  is  seeing  this  as  a  religious  problem. 

It’s  really  an  economic  problem. :,21 

Already  struggling  against  the  defeatism  and  moral  laxity 

of  the  girls.  Father  Dowling  seeks  the  assistance  of  his  only  wealthy 

parishioner,  James  Robison,  who  combines  a  fondness  for  winning 

acclaim  as  a  philanthropist  with  the  condescension  characteristic  of 

the  successful  business  man's  attitude  toward  the  economically  inept 

cleric.  Horrified  at  the  idea  of  what  giving  such  aid  might  do  to  his 

reputation,  the  shrewd  lawyer  reports  to  the  Bishop  whose  suggestion 

that  Mr.  Robison  use  his  influence  with  the  police  results  in  the 

girls'  being  arrested  and  sent  out  of  town. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Bishop,  Callaghan  turns  his 

attention  from  society  in  general  to  the  worldly  attitude  of  the  Church. 

[The  Bishop]  had  a  fine  mind  for  politics,  an  intuition 
that  compelled  him  to  do  the  expedient  thing,  and  this 
gift  had  advanced  him  rapidly  in  the  church.,..  [He  was 
thinking]  of  a  charity  campaign  he  was  about  to  launch 
throughout  the  city,  and  he  was  imagining  the  result  of 
a  scandal  that  vould  follow  if  a  priest  were  implicated 
with  two  prostitutes.22 

At  the  end  of  an  interview  with  Father  Dowling,  who  protests  that 
"there  are  all  kinds  of  people  prostituting  their  souls  and  their 

23 

principles  for  money  •  •  .  [and]  our  faith  for  the  sake  of  expedience," 
the  Bishop  reprimands  him  for  allowing  his  love  for  the  girls  to  become 
"too  concrete."  Later  the  older  cleric  is  unable  to  explain  to  himself 
just  how  Christian  love  can  become  too  concrete. 
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Finally  Father  Dowling  is  sent  to  a  mental  hospital,  his 
mind  unbalanced  because  he  cannot  reconcile  the  practices  and  the 
principles  of  the  Church.  Judged  by  worldly  standards,  his  failure 
is  a  tragedy;  but  in  the  young  priest’s  spiritual  victory,  Callaghan 
suggests  the  moral  values  that  are  lacking  in  our  social  scene. 

Callaghan's  novels  of  tne  1930's  show  a  gradual  advance 
in  his  thesis  that  only  by  completely  renouncing  self  can  one  reach 
spiritual  fulfilment.  In  Such  Is  My  Beloved  Father  Dowling  believes 
at  the  end  that  he  has  failed;  in  They  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth  the 
three  leading  characters  hope  that  they  have  succeeded;  in  More  Joy 
in  Heaven  Kip  knows  that  he  has  won  a  spiritual  victory.  The  three 
stages  of  self-realization  are  further  emphasized  inversely  by  the 
fact  that  the  leading  characters  in  the  three  novels  come  from  successively 
lower  classes  of  society  —  first,  a  priest;  then,  men  of  the  business 
world;  finally,  an  ex-convict.  Progressively  too  the  criticism  becomes 
more  explicit  in  relation  to  society  and  less  explicit  in  relation  to 
the  Church, 

They  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth  revolves  around  Michael  Aikenhead, 
a  young  engineer.  One  night  when  Michael  and  Dave  Choate  are  out  in  a 
boat,  Dave  jumps  overboard,  Michael,  angry  because  Dave  has  told  Sheila 
Aikenhead  that  her  mother  died  insane,  will  not  let  him  back  into  the 
boat.  The  next  day  when  Dave's  body  is  found,  the  blame  falls  on 
Michael's  and  Sheila's  father,  Andrew  Aikenhead,  who  is  Dave's  step-father, 
h'9  cannot  be  convicted  legally,  but  the  suspicions  of  the  public  wreck 
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his  marriage,  his  business  career,  and  his  social  life.  Meanwhile 
Michael,  who  cut  himself  off  from  his  family  after  his  father's  second 
marriage,  undergoes  the  pangs  of  remorse,  until,  through  the  influence 
of  his  wife,  Anna,  he  becomes  reconciled  with  his  father.  In  the 
eyes  of  society  the  two  men  are  failures,  the  older  one  ruined 
financially,  the  younger  one  unemployed;  but  spiritually  a  hope  for 
happiness  is  suggested  at  the  conclusion  of  the  novel. 

The  chief  critical  comment  concerns  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  unemployment  and  society's  condemnation  of  the  innocent.  Further 
criticism,  this  time  of  the  types  who  make  up  society,  is  implied 
through  a  gradation  of  characters.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  is 
Huck  Farr  whose  standards  are  completely  materialistic.  Posing  as  a 
returned  soldier  of  World  War  I,  he  forms  a  fake  organization  and  sells 
calendars  to  people  who  think  they  are  helping  veterans,  "He  believed 
only  that  men  ought  to  ,  ,  ,  understand  and  admit  that  they  were  all 

n2h 

liars  and  cheats.  On  almost  the  same  level  are  the  "haves"  and 

"have-nots",  classes  which  reject  any  constructive  efforts  to  alleviate 

the  economic  distress,  Callaghan  portrays  another  side  of  the  Depression 

through  his  account  of  Ross  Hillquist's  efforts. 

At  first  he  thought  he  was  having  a  little  success  in 
working  with  the  people  of  the  town.  But  then  J,  V, 

Holden  [chief  shareholder]  had  started  to  smirk  at 
him  when  they  talked  about  relief  for  the  unemployed 
shipbuilder s .  The  fathers  of  the  town,  too,  were 
property  holders  and  skeptical  of  anything  Ross  had  to 
say.  Even  when  he  had  gone  eagerly  to  the  farmers,  who 
had  far  too  much  unused  land,  and  had  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  let  families  from  the  town,  who  were  out  of 
work,  till  subsistence  plots,  he  found  the  farmers 
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suspicious  and  reluctant.  Besides,  when  he  talked  to 
the  poor  families  in  the  town  who  were  almost  starving 
and  living  on  just  a  bit  of  town  relief,  he  found  they 
had  no  enthusiasm  at  all  for  tilling  the  soil.-^ 

Slightly  higher  on  the  scale  is  Dave  Choate,  who  realizes  that  he 

should  make  some  contribution  to  society.  Of  people  like  himself,  who 

because  of  an  unfortunate  combination  of  heredity  and  circumstance 

are  unable  to  help  either  themselves  or  others,  Dave  says, 

"Nothing  is  expected  of  us  and  somebody’s  got  to  fix 
it  for  us  so  that  we’ll  be  looked  after,  but  we've  , 

got  to  try  and  be  something,  so  we  try  to  be  funny  men." 

Williar/i  Johnson  and  Nathaniel  Benjamin  represent  those  people  who  are 

conscious  of  a  need  for  reform.  William  Johnson  is  a  dentist  who 

has  become  a  Marxian  economist,  and  Benjamin  is  a  Jew  converted  to 

Christianity.  Like  those  they  represent,  these  men  try  bravely  but 

unsuccessfully  to  persuade  others  of  their  convictions.  Finally, 

there  is  Andrew  Aikenhead,  the  victim  and  victor  in  the  conflict. 

Formerly  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  the  city,  he  had  come  to  realize, 

even  before  Dave’s  drowning,  that  his  life  is  a  financial  success 

but  a  spiritual  failure. 

In  his  eagerness  to  get  rich  he  had  joined  all  the  good 
business  clubs  in  the  city,  he  went  to  a  good  church  and 
he  was  very  conservative  in  political  matters.  ...  And 
he  knew  that  he  .  •  •  had  let  many  of  the  good,  timeless, 
simple  things  slip  away  from  him  and  had  missed  .  much 
real  joy.2' 

Ultimately,  after  suffering  the  failure  of  his  business  and  rejection 
by  his  friends  and  family,  he  comes  to  know  the  complete  spiritual 
fulfilment  of  people  like  Anna  who  epitomizes  the  excellence  toward 
which  society  should  strive. 
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She  went  on  from  day  to  day,  living  and  loving  and  exposing 
the  fullness  and  wholeness  of  herself  to  the  life  around 
her*  If  to  be  poor  in  spirit  meant  to  be  without  false 
pride,  to  be  humble  enough  to  forget  oneself,  then  she 
was  poor  in  spirit,  for  she  gave  herself  to  everything  that 
touched  her,  *  *  *  she  lost  herself  in  the  fullness  of  the 
world  and  in  losing  herself  she  found  the  world,  and  she 
possessed  her  own  soul.  People  like  her  could  have  every¬ 
thing.  They  could  inherit  the  earth. 

Criticism  of  temporal  interests  of  the  church  is  introduced  into  the 

novel  through  the  description  and  activities  of  Dr,  Tucker,  who  is  a 

Protestant  version  of  the  Bishop  in  the  preceding  book.  Also  in 

connection  with  this  minister  Callaghan  uses  symbolism  for  the  first 

time  in  his  novels.  Dr.  Tucker  has  misshapen  feet  which  he  forces 

into  conventional  shoes.  The  little  shoemaker  who  knows  of  the 

minister's  deformity  is  threatened  with  financial  failure  if  he  reveals 

the  secret.  Similarly  church  authorities  through  greed  for  worldly 

power  have  distorted  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity  but  it  is  not 

prudent  for  those  who  are  aware  of  such  imperfections  to  comment  on 

them.  Another  example  of  symbolism  is  the  wolf  hunt,  but  the  obvious 

interpolation  of  these  two  instances  vitiates  their  effectiveness. 

Since  the  greater  part  of  the  story  concerns  Michael's  feeling 

of  guilt  for  Dave's  drowning,  it  is  obvious  that  Callaghan  was  more 

interested  in  the  personal  conflict  than  in  social  criticism.  However, 

in  my  opinion,  the  novel  is  much  more  impressive  as  an  evaluation  of 

29 

the  society  than  as  a  psychological  analysis. 

Even  more  impressive  as  a  commentary  on  the  social  scene 


and  as  an  affirmation  of  Callaghan's  basic  theme  is  More  Joy  in  Heaven, 
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the  third  and  last  novel  in  the  author's  second  phase.  Again  the 
principal  interest  lies  in  the  hero's  search  for  spiritual  fulfilment. 

Kip  Caley,  a  bank  robber,  was  sentenced  to  a  terra  in  prison  after  a 
brief  exciting  criminal  career. ^  During  his  imprisonment  he  learns 
to  re-a3sess  the  values  of  life;  he  is  helped  to  do  so  by  a  devout 
priest.  After  his  release  he  is  lionized  by  various  elements  in 
society  because  of  his  new  attitude.  In  his  attempt  to  help  other 
ex-convicts  he  is  alternately  aided  and  hindered  by  the  public.  Before 
long  his  popularity  wanes  and  all  his  endeavors  are  thwarted.  Then 
his  waitress-sweetheart  learns  that  he  has  been  approached  by  two  men 
who  want  his  help  in  robbing  a  bank;  but  she  does  not  realize  that  he 
has  rejected  their  request.  Consequently  she  and  the  priest  notify 
the  police  so  that  the  crime  may  be  prevented.  When  Kip  hears  what 
they  have  done,  he  feels  that  he  has  been  a  traitor  to  the  two  men. 

He  rushes  to  the  bank  to  warn  them,  is  shot  by  the  police,  but  manages 
to  escape.  He  drags  himself  back  to  his  sweetheart;  and,  as  he  dies 
in  her  arms,  he  realizes  that  he  has  attained  his  spiritual  victory. 
Although  the  public  may  believe  that  he  has  betrayed  it,  society  has 
really  failed  him;  he  has  not  betrayed  or  failed  society. 

Although  They  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  best  of  the  six  novels  I  have  discussed,^1  I  suggest  that, 
as  a  clear-cut  psychological  analysis  and  as  a  comprehensive  portrayal 
of  one  social  problem.  More  Joy  In  Heaven  is  better.  I  attribute  its 
superiority  to  Callaghan's  omission  of  extraneous  material  and  characters 
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and  to  a  less  confused  development  of  the  personal-3ocial  relationship* 
Turning  to  the  role  of  society  in  the  conflict,  we  find 
that  environment  and  distrust  are  the  reasons  Callaghan  suggests  for 
Kip’s  failure.  Kip,  as  a  boy,  deserted  by  his  father  and  growing  up 
in  poverty,  needed  what  society  failed  to  provide  for  him  —  an  opportunity 
to  develop  his  qualities  as  a  leader,  to  direct  his  energies  and 
potentialities  toward  a  worthy  goal,  to  distinguish  between  the  real 
and  the  shoddy. 

Other  kids  used  to  follow  him  around  waiting  for 
him  to  lead  them  to  things  they  were  afraid  to 
touch.  He  stole  a  bicycle  when  he  was  nine.  He 
had  odd  jobs,  he  loafed  in  pool  parlours,  he  was 
often  in  juvenile  courts,  and  he  learned  that 
everybody,  the  big  and  the  little,  tried  to  get 
as  much  as  they  could  for  themselves  ....  Bank 
robbing  •••  gave  him  everything  he  waited,  direct 
action,  money,  excitement,  women 

When  he  is  released  from  prison  he  has  a  sincere  desire  "to  be  a  good 
man,  to  fit  into  things,  to  live  in  [his]  own  city,  and  to  get  a 
little  closer  to  people  than  [he]  ever  was,"^  but  he  learns  immediately 
of  the  obstacles  that  society  will  put  in  his  way.  He  finds  his  mother 


and  his  brother  being  harried  by  reporters.  His  mother  protests: 


"We’re  respectable  people  ..*0  We’ve  had  a  hard  time 
getting  along  ....  We’re  happy  but  you’ll  put  our 
pictures  in  the  paper  and  try  and  start  everything 
all  over  again  ....  Flease  ...  leave  us  alone. 


Her  pleas  are  useless.  Shortly  after,  as  a  result  of  the  publicity, 
her  health  fails,  and  Kip's  brother  changes  his  name  to  protect  himself 
against  the  sensationalism.  Once  more,  society  persecutes  both  innocent 


people  and  their  associates. 
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Kip  realizes  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  live  the  quiet 
life  he  had  planned.  There  is  "more  public  curiosity  about  him  since 
he  became  a  good  man  than  there  was  when  he  was  a  notorious  bank 
robber.""^  The  public's  avid  desire  to  live  vicariously  through 
Caley  is  seized  upon  by  a  hotel-keeper  who  hires  the  ex-convict  as 
a  greeter  in  order  to  get  cheap  publicity  and  to  attract  the  sensation¬ 
seeking  patrons.  Although  Kip  is  skeptical  at  first  about  "wearing  ,  ,  . 
[his]  jailbird's  medal  •  •  •  shining  it  up  for  the  customers, he 
is  soon  deceived  into  believing  that  his  new  "friends"  will  enable  him 
to  help  other  ex-convicts. 

In  order  to  show  where  the  responsibility  for  Kip's  failure 

rests,  Callaghan  introduces  several  people  who  typify  the  various 

attitudes  of  the  public  but  who  are  at  the  sane  time  so  individualized 

and  vitalized  that  they  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  action  as 

well  as  fortify  the  author's  criticism  of  society.  In  addition  to  the 

hotel-keeper  who  is  an  example  of  that  element  interested  primarily  in 

commercial  exploitation  of  temporary  heroes,  we  meet  Senator  Maclean, 

•57 

who  likes  to  "feel  opulent  and  sure  of  himself,"^'  and  who  has  a 
"weakness  for  making  showy  gestures,"'5  He  too  capitalizes  on  Kip, 

The  Senator  is  self -deluded  by  what  he  honestly  believes  is  philanthropy; 
he  enjoys  the  role  that  he  plays  in  arranging  for  Kip’s  release.  Senator 
Maclean  sponsors  the  ex-convict  for  a  brief  time;  he  gradually  detaches 
himself  when  he  sees  that  such  an  association  may  soon  result  in 
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unfavorable  publicity.  His  nymphomaniac  daughter  too  loses  interest 
after  an  unrewarding  pursuit  of  Kip. 

Such  characters  show  how  secular  society  exploits  the 
released  convict.  That  the  Church  is  also  guilty  is  revealed  by  the 
skeptical  attitude  of  some  of  its  priests  and  by  their  unwillingness 
to  help  repentant  sinners.  A  cleric  exemplifying  the  worldliness  of 
the  Church  appears  again  as  in  the  two  previous  novels.  The  Catholic 
Bishop  with  the  shrewd  eyes  is  afraid  of  adverse  criticism  for  being 
seen  with  Kip,  but  he  is  forced  into  that  situation  because  he  is  trying 
to  negotiate  some  mortgages  on  church  property  with  Senator  Maclean, 
Caley's  sponsor. 

[As]  a  Christian  he  had  to  believe  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  change  the  pattern  of  his  life  but  he  knew  it 
hardly  ever  happened  and  he  held  aloof,  curious  ....  39 

Something  of  the  same  skepticism  and  cyndcisnis  evident  in  the  legal 

profession  represented  by  the  judge  who  sentenced  Kip. 

Judge  Ford  ...  wasn't  a  malicious  man,  [He]  ... 
hoped  Kip  would  keep  out  of  trouble.  But  from  all 
he  knew  of  him  he  believed  him  to  be  essentially 
lawless  and  violent.  [The  suggestion]  that  Kip 
be  given  a  position  on  the  parole  board  ...  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  mockery  of  the  law  and  order  he 
loved  above  everything.11 

Because  of  the  Judge's  attitude  and  opposition.  Kip  fails  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  rehabilitating  ex-convicts.  He  realizes 
that  many  who  are  freed  are  habitual  criminals  but  he  knows  too  that 
many  could  be  reformed.  Without  sentimentalizing  about  lost  sinners, 
Callaghan,  through  an  account  of  Kip's  activities,  shows  how  a  parole 


officer  should  work: 


; 
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He  went  out  among  old  convicts  he  knew  around  the 
city.  He  talked  to  their  wives.  If  they  were 
hard  up  and  discouraged  he  lent  them  money.  When 
he  met  a  young  jailbird  who  was  bitter  about  being 
trailed  by  the  police  he  felt  happy  if  he  could 
persuade  him  to  go  to  the  city  hall  with  him  for  a 
frank  discussion  with  a  police  inspector  whom  he 
would  ask  to  take  his  word  for  it  that  this  jailbird 
was  on  the  level.  He  was  friendly  with  old  habitual 
criminals  too,  as  long  as  he  didn't  hear  of  one  of 
them  urging  some  heartbroken  kid  to  commit  a  crime 
again.  The  old  ones  who  had  known  him  in.  prison  liked 
him  and  were  a  little  afraid  of  him.,  , 

As  an  instance  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  parole  system,  Connick,  an 

ex-convict,  "shot  himself  [because]  he  couldn't  get  on  city  relief 

on  account  of  being  on  parole  0  •  •  couldn't  get  a  job,"^  and 

consequently  could  not  provide  for  his  family. 

The  force  of  Callaghan's  apparently  casual  condemnation  of 

society  in  general  and  of  the  parole  system  in  particular  is  increased 

by  his  lack  of  romanticizing  about  Kip,  The  latter  is  not  presented 

as  a  dreamy-eyed  visionary.  He  has  his  weaknesses,  his  temporary 

lapses  into  self-glorification  and  into  violence^  but  because  he  has 

some  very  human  failings  we  are  more  inclined  to  believe  in  his 

sincerity  and  in  his  final  victory.  The  inclusion  of  Julie  Evans  and 

Father  Butler  serves  a  dual  purpose:  they  relieve  what  otherwise 

might  become  morbidity  in  the  theme  and  they  represent  the  love  and 

the  faith  which  are  essential  in  man's  quest  for  spiritual  fulfilment. 

More  Joy  in  Heaven  was  the  last  of  Callaghan's  novels  to 


be  published  before  19hS>*  To  include  a  detailed  consideration  of  his 
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later  books  would  necessitate  dealing  with  the  later  works  of  the 
authors  already  discussed.  Since  such  additions  would  carry  this 
survey  beyond  reasonable  limits,  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  brief 
comments  on  his  two  novels  published  since  19U5* 

The  Varsity  Story  (19U8)  is  really  more  of  a  description 
and  history  of  the  University  of  Toronto  than  it  is  a  novel.  The 
theme  of  it  is  the  search  by  Arthur  Tyndall,  Warden  of  Hart  House, 
for  the  underlying  tone  or  the  overall  design  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  for  the  character  of  its  students.  Symbolically  it 
suggests  the  search  for  the  character  and  identity  of  Canada.  In 
relation  to  the  whole  Canadian  scene,  it  is  critical  of  the  failure 
to  put  any  value  on  the  imagination,  of  the  constant  friction  between 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  self-effacing  desire  for  anonymity 
nationally,  and  of  the  national  political  virtues  —  caution,  judgment 
and  prudence.  Such  observations,  which  form  only  a  small  part  of  the 
content,  undoubtedly  are  a  result  of  Callaghan’ 3  war-time  activities. 

The  Loved  and  the  Lost  (1951)  is  a  novel  of  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  only  in  the  sense  that  Callaghan  equates  the  vices  and  virtues  of 
Negroes  with  those  of  white  people.  Both  racial  groups  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  innocence  and  compassion  of  Peggy  Sanderson 
who,  like  Father  Dowling  and  Kip  Caley,  plays  the  double  role  of  martyr- 
victor.  In  this  novel  Callaghan  exhibits  a  very  adept  use  of  symbolism. 
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In  the  six  novels  under  discussion  in  this  thesis,  Morley 
Callaghan  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  other  Canadian  authors  of 
the  sane  period.  The  simplicity  of  his  diction  and  sentence  structure 
is  such  a  deliberate  defiance  of  artifice  that  it  could  almost  be 
called  an  artifice  itself.  In  the  matter  of  language  he  is  said  to 
have  been  influenced  by  "the  fashionably  flat  accent  of  James  T.  Farrell 

1  ■n 

and  Sherwood  Anderson."  J  Gertrude  Stein,  during  his  brief  interval 
in  Paris,  may  have  been  responsible  for  his  avoidance  of  decorative 
imagery.  Ford  Madox  Ford,  editor  of  the  Transatlantic  Review,  and 
Ezra  Pound,  editor  of  The  Exile,  who  accepted  for  publication  some  of 
Callaghan's  earliest  writing,  may  have  urged  precision  and  simplicity. 

Dr.  Pacey  can  see  in  Callaghan's  best  stories  "something  of  the  economy 
and  irony  of  De  Maupassant,  together  with  a  deft  use  of  the  Canadian 
idiom." 

In  the  matter  of  both  style  and  content,  Callaghan  himself 
acknowledges  the  influence  of  Sherwood  Anderson,  Ruth  Suckow,  and 
Somerset  Maugham,  but  he  maintains  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  his  writings  and  the  writings  of  Hemingway,  the  author  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  compared.  However,  he  seems  very  pleased  that 
Wyndham  Lewis  could  see  "a  very  close  relationship"  between  Tolstoy  and 

US 

Callaghan.  Some  justification  for  such  a  comparison  may  be  found  in 
the  statement  that  Tolstoy's  realism,  like  Morley  Callaghan's,  "is  not 
the  realism  of  the  gutter;  in  the  gutter  he  sees  the  image  of  the  sky."^ 
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Certainly  Callaghan  does  look  at  the  gutter  of  Canadian  life,  at  the 
petty  criminals,  the  ex-convicts,  the  prostitutes,  waitresses,  struggling 
young  artists;  and  through  their  trials  and  sufferings  he  indicates 
dispassionately  the  sordid  aspects  of  the  Canadian  scene.  After  the 
sentimentalizing,  moralizing,  and  didacticism  of  much  of  our  Canadian 
fiction,  Callaghan’s  novels  come  like  a  fresh  breeze  even  if  it  does 
blow  across  the  slums. 

My  chief  criticism  of  Callaghan’s  book -length  works  rises 
from  the  almost  complete  lack  of  variety  in  characters.  After  reading 
all  of  his  novels  of  the  1920  to  19U5  period,  we  have  the  unhappy 
impression  that  time  after  time  we  are  meeting  the  same  people.  Their 
names  and  sometimes  their  occupations  change,  but  basically  they  are 
the  same  characters.  My  condemnation  of  such  repetition  may  be  unduly 
harsh,  but  I  feel  that  what  artistry  Callaghan  had  or  has  is  being 
commercialized  to  an  unfortunate  extent.  The  very  fact  that  he  is 
compared,  by  various  critics,  with  so  many  American  authors  seems  to 
suggest  that  he  is  excessively  imitative;  he  even  imitates  himself.  We 
can  almost  imagine  his  reasoning  that  he  will  continue  with  a  certain 
style  and  content  because  they  are  obviously  what  the  reading  public  is 
willing  to  pay  for.  In  Callaghan's  novels  the  tendency  of  Canadian 
sociological  writers  to  rely  upon  type  characters  is  carried,  in  ray 
opinion,  to  a  ridiculous  extreme.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  novels 
are  read  more  widely  outside  Canada  than  are  the  works  of  our  other 
authors,  I  feel  that  they  are  receiving  much  more  attention  than  they 
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deserve*  Much  as  we  desire  to  be  recognized  culturally  abroad,  much 
as  we  may  honestly  commend  some  qualities  of  his  writings,  I  cannot 
fully  support  the  general  acclaim  awarded  him.  I  am  not  finding  fault 
with  his  inclusion  of  type  characters  as  such  —  they  can  be  and  have 
been  used  effectively  by  others  —  but  the  author  must  have  a  reason 
other  than  laziness  for  using  them*  If  Morley  Callaghan  can  supplement 
what  literary  ability  he  does  possess  by  the  addition  of  more  meaningful 
and  less  repetitive  characterization,  then  there  is  still  hope  that  he 
can  be  accepted  as  a  worthy  representative  of  Canadian  letters. 
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Chapter  VI 


Types  and  Symbols 

In  the  Preface  I  pointed  out  that,  although  the  emphasis 
of  this  thesis  would  be  on  sociological  criticism,  I  would  need  to 
refer  continually  to  form.  Here,  although  I  am  concerned  with  types 
and  symbols,  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  sociological  criticism  they 
convey*  The  degree  of  skill  with  which  they  are  presented  varies,  of 
course,  but  the  very  fact  that  they  recur  so  frequently  warrants  some 
consideration  of  them. 

Even  in  the  weakest  of  the  novels  I  have  discussed,  there 
is  at  least  one  reason  for  the  authors'  reliance  upon  types,  A 
sociological  study  is  concerned,  not  with  fine  delineation  of  character 
traits,  but  with  a  broad  view  of  great  numbers  of  people.  The 
characters  are  consequently  not  individuals  whose  personal  idiosyn- 
cracies  are  to  be  examined,  but  representatives  of  various  classes. 

They  must  be  types,  or  else  the  novelist  will  not  be  able  to  show  how 
evils  or  weaknesses  in  our  way  of  life  affect  the  masses.  The  result 
of  such  an  intention  is  not  necessarily  great  or  even  good  literature. 
Frequently  the  works  have  little  literary  value.  We  may  admire  the 
writers'  sincerity  and  their  missionary  zeal;  we  may  feel  a  kinship 
with  them  in  their  intense  nationalism;  but  the  fact  remains  that  many 
of  these  novelists  have  made  no  perceptible  contribution  to  our  culture 
because  they  have  subordinated  literature  to  sociology  or  because  they 
have  been  too  inept  artistically  to  vitalize  their  characters  and  to 
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make  them  memorable.  Into  this  class  we  must  relegate  such  writers 
as  Dyson  Carter,  Ethel  Chapman,  J.M.  Gibbon,  Ralph  Connor,  J.E. 
Middleton,  G,  Herbert  Sallans,  Arthur  Stringer,  and  possibly  Nellie 
McClung  and  Laura  Goodman  Sal verson. 

As  examples  of  their  dependence  upon  stock  characters,  we 
might  consider  their  presentation  of  the  mistreated  immigrant,  the 
neglected  or  abused  woman,  and  the  persecuted  worker.  In  spite  of 
the  authors'  sentimentalizing,  the  victims  remain  singularly  wooden. 
Although,  through  their  sufferings,  we  see  social  evils  which  should 
be  corrected,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  strong  vision  of  man's  predica¬ 
ment,  The  conflicts  have  been  tempered  in  order  that  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  the  protagonists  will  not  be  completely  overshadowed. 

If  these  type  characters  have  made  any  contribution  to  our  way  of  life, 
it  has  been  in  the  field  of  sociology,  not  in  the  field  of  literature. 

On  the  fringes  of  this  group  of  failures  or  near-failures 
as  writers  are  Francis  Pollock  and  Sinclair  Ross,  who,  although  very 
different  in  many  respects,  are  like  each  other  in  the  mistakes  they 
have  made.  For  one  thing,  both  of  them  have  attempted  to  combine 
sociology  and  psychology.  The  result  is  that,  in  aiming  at  two  goals, 
they  reach  neither.  In  Ross's  book,  As  for  Me  and  My  House,  there  are 
elements  of  the  settlement-struggle  and  of  the  "Revolt-frora-the-Village", 
even  though  the  prime  theme  is  the  possessiveness  of  Mrs,  Bentley  and 
her  failure  to  find  anything  in  prairie  life  except  elevators  and 
false  fronts.  In  Jupiter  Eight,  Pollock  has  erred  in  the  same  way. 
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In  attempting  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  Toronto  in  the  1920's 
and  an  account  of  one  man's  inner  conflict  between  art  and  materialism, 
the  author  has  so  overloaded  his  novel  that  no  one  theme  is  dominant. 

Both  Pollock  and  Ross  illustrate  the  need  for  a  writer  to  have  a 
steady  vision  and  a  singleness  of  purpose.  Another  instance  of  their 
failure  is  in  their  use  of  symbols,  Ross  does  not  realize  that  it 
is  inappropriate  to  use  symbols  like  the  grain  elevator  or  the  false 
fronts  for  a  psychological  study  which,  if  it  is  to  hold  the  reader, 
must  be  more  complex  than  he  makes  it,  Mrs,  Bentley's  possessiveness 
is  a  greedy  and  even  hateful  characteristic.  Hence  the  elevator, 
which  is  scarcely  a  symbol  of  greed  and  hate,  is  a  jarring  note. 

Pollock's  Chimera  as  a  symbol  has  a  similar  effect  on  us  because  the 
author  uses  it  as  a  moral  sermon,  and  not  a  particularly  effective 
one  at  that.  As  well  as  choosing  their  symbols  poorly,  both  authors 
over-emphasize  the  symbolic  quality  of  characters,  things,  and  actions. 

As  readers,  we  tend  to  resent  their  apparent  lack  of  trust  in  our  ability 
to  recognize  and  interpret  their  meaning.  We  would  prefer  more  subtlety 
and  less  repetitious  insistence  upon  the  underlying  significance.  As 
far  as  the  characters  are  concerned,  Ross  has  attempted  to  be  both 
propagandist  and  psychologist;  Pollock  in  his  over-zealousness  to 
present  types  has  drawn  caricatures  instead.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Mrs.  Bentley,  none  of  the  characters  in  either  author's  novels  can  be 
credited  with  having  any  literary  value. 
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But  if  many  of  our  novelists  have  failed  in  their  use  of 
type  characters  and  of  symbols,  others  have  come  much  closer  to  success. 
Among  those  who  have  added  something  noteworthy  to  Canadian  literature 
we  can  list  Augustus  Bridle,  Frederick  Philip  Grove,  A.R.  Evan3, 

Martha  Ostenso,  Irene  Baird,  Gwethalyn  Graham,  Philip  Child,  and 
Hugh  MacLennan.  Although  their  literary  output  varies  in  quality  and 
in  style,  there  is  an  underlying  theme  that  runs  through  their  work. 

All  of  these  writers  are  concerned  with  depicting  different  phases 
of  a  great  struggle.  It  is  their  treatment  of  this  struggle  that 
suggests  to  us  that  the  best  Canadian  novels  of  social  criticism  have 
certain  epic  features.  We  might  almost  be  inclined  to  call  them  "sub¬ 
merged  epics".  Although  written  in  prose,  they  are  like  great  epic 
poems  in  that  they  are  long  narrative  accounts  of  the  strivings  of 
heroic  beings  who  represent  the  ideals  or  qualities  of  their  own  people. 
Their  struggles  take  place  against  the  magnificent  backdrop  of  the 
Canadian  landscape  which  provides  the  greatness  of  extent  or  size,  a 
conventional  epic  feature.  In  these  novels  we  find  an  abundance  of 
characters,  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  warriors,  who  represent  the  various 
classes  of  Canadian  society.  Dramatic  and  formal  speeches  (especially 
in  Grove's  works)  play  their  part  in  advancing  the  plot  and  in  elevating 
the  feelings  of  the  reader.  As  in  great  epic  poems,  each  story  revolves 
about  one  main  action  of  the  hero  who  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
characters  by  his  physical  or  moral  prowess  and  by  the  significance  of 
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his  role  in  the  conflict*  Frequently  these  Canadian  novels open  in 
medias  res.  The  authors  use  exposition,  dialogue,  or  flash-backs  to 
acquaint  us  with  earlier  events*  But  most  important  of  all  is  the 
part  played  by  the  land  itself*  In  many  of  the  novels  under  dis¬ 
cussion  the  land  is  not  so  much  a  mere  setting  as  a  mighty  character 
in  the  drama*  It  is  the  supernatural  figure  who  looks  at  the  strivings 
of  mortals  and  sometimes  actually  shares  in  shaping  their  fortunes*  I 
believe  that  the  impression  made  upon  many  of  our  novelists  by  the 
immensity  of  the  land  is  the  starting-point  from  which  there  developed, 
possibly  only  briefly,  but  nonetheless  certainly,  an  epic  strain  which 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  Canadian  literature. 

Naturally  from  a  society  simple  and  unsophisticated  compared 
with  older,  established  civilizations,  we  expect  less  complex 
characterization.  We  will  not  look  for  psychological  nuances  because 
the  conquest  of  Canada  requires  greatly  simplified  treatment  like  that 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic.  It  is  true  that  the  novels  dealt  with  in 
this  study  cover  a  period  when  cities  like  Toronto,  Vancouver,  and 
Winnipeg  were  mushrooming  up;  but  the  Canadian  subject-matter  is  first 
and  foremost  a  settlement-struggle.  The  world  our  writers  depict  is 
stark  and  massive.  The  drama  and  the  common  conflicts  arise  out  of 
the  conquest  of  this  land.  An  interpretation  of  the  symbols  and  types 
in  the  stories  suggests  that  there  are  three  stages  in  the  drama  —  first, 
the  struggle  to  occupy  the  land  itself;  next,  the  struggle  against  mech¬ 
anization  or  against  those  who  master  the  cities,  the  factories,  the 
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machines;  then,  the  struggle  between  the  races*  In  al 1  three  stages 
the  characteristics  of  the  epic  are  present  although  they  tend  to 
disappear  and  to  give  way  to  psychological  studies  in  the  last  stage. 

1.  The  Struggle  to  Occupy  the  Land 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  submerged  epic  we  are  most  impressed 
by  the  relationship  between  the  hero  and  the  land.  Sometimes  the  two 
are  protagonist  and  antagonist;  sometimes,  a  joint  figure.  In  many 
of  these  novels  we  find  the  immigrant  or  pioneer  battling  against  an 
inhospitable,  inhuman,  intractable  adversary,  striving  valiantly  to 
win  for  himself  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  The  authors  universalize 
the  struggle  by  giving  simple  but  heroic  proportions  to  the  leading 
character;  he  is,  in  that  sense,  a  type  character,  but  he  is  not  just 
a  type.  Instead,  he  becomes  a  symbol  of  man’s  eternal  quest.  As  well 
as  pitting  himself  against  the  mighty,  impassive  force  of  the  land 
which  represents  the  supernatural  element,  he  is  often  beset  by  other 
evils.  In  Grove's  Yoke  of  Life,  Kolm  is  such  a  hero,  a  worthy  adversary 
for  the  land  itself,  honest  and  powerful,  but  violent  in  his  anger 
against  the  bedevilling  by  capitalists.  We  should  note  that  in  Grove 
the  epic  is  materialism-motivated.  Behind  his  epic  is  the  theme  of 
"For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul."  (Mark  8;  36) 
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Niels  Lindstedt  in  Grove's  Settlers  of  the  Marsh  also 
exemplifies  the  immigrant-hero  struggling  against  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacles.  In  this  book  Grove  makes  more  use  of  symbolism  and 
less  of  direct  statement.  In  the  opening  scene,  the  aptness  of  the 
description  and  the  harmony  between  action  and  mood  are  admirable. 

The  hero  is  forcing  his  way  along  a  little-travelled  road  in  a  heavy 
snow-storm.  The  long,  arduous  trek,  which  seems  at  times  as  if  it 
will  never  end,  represents  the  epic  journey  and  symbolizes  the  weari¬ 
some  toil  that  awaits  him  as  a  pioneer.  But  at  the  same  time  Niels' 
persistence  in  the  worst  of  the  storm  indicates  the  determination  that 
will  win  for  him  a  place  in  the  New  World.  Strong,  virtuous,  unwaver¬ 
ing,  Niels  is  an  admirable  representative  of  the  pioneer  class  and  of 
the  epic  hero.  The  effectiveness  of  Settlers  of  the  Marsh  is  due  largely 
to  the  symbolic  introduction  which  so  appropriately  predicts  the  leading 
character's  subsequent  struggles,  suggests  his  ultimate  victory,  and, 
in  the  force  and  violence  of  the  storm,  adds  an  epic  tone  of  grandeur 
to  the  entire  novel,'*' 

In  all  of  Grove's  novels  about  farm  life  and  in  some  with 
similar  content  by  other  authors,  we  find  that  the  relationship  between 
the  hero  and  the  land  permeates  the  whole  story.  Sometimes  they  are 
adversaries;  the  pioneer,  like  Kolm,  strives  to  subjugate  the  land. 

But  frequently  there  is  a  much  more  intimate  tie.  The  land  is  the 
Earth-Goddess;  the  pioneer,  her  lover.  Usually  such  a  bond  is  merely 
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implied;  we  sense  it  but  we  cannot  find  direct  expression  of  it. 

A.P.  Evans  in  All  in  a  Twilight  describes  the  attitude  of  the  farmer 
much  more  explicitly  than  most  authors  do.  In  this  book  we  are  told 
that  Burl  Zither 

...  remembered  how  he  felt  as  he  walked  on  land 
no  man  had  trod  before.  He  had  turned  furrows 
on  fields  that  no  man  had  ever  plowed.  He  had 
piled  buffalo  bones  in  heaps  and  started  a  new 
civilization.  With  his  bare  hands  he  had  wrested 
life  from  a  land  that  had  never  before  yielded 
life.  Sods  gave  him  his  earliest  home.  It  was 
like  living  in  the  very  heart  of  the  earth 
itself,  a  great  mother  waiting  for  her  strong 
children  to  come  and  claim  her  gifts.  (2) 

Like  Abe  Spalding  in  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  like  Ralph  Patterson  in 

Two  Generations,  and  like  many  of  his  counterparts  in  Canadian 

literature.  Burl  looks  on  the  land  as  a  virgin  bride,  powerful, 

potentially  fertile,  a  great  silent  helpmeet  for  man.  It  is  their 

tragedy  that  the  same  heroic  characteristics  and  capacities  are 

not  present  in  their  human  associates.  Because  they  are  at  one  with 

the  land,  they  expect  that  the  same  relationship  should  exist  with 

their  wives  and  families.  They  believe  that  their  views,  their 

dreams,  should  be  identical.  Their  failure  to  achieve  unanimity  of 

outlook  and  purpose  causes  failure  in  human  relationships.  The  husband 

and  father  is  the  devoted  slave  of  the  land  but  a  tyrant  to  his  own 

family.  Instead  of  worshipping  the  Earth-Goddess  as  he  does,  his  wife 

and  children  come  to  look  on  both  the  land  and  the  head  of  the  family 
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as  tyrants,  and  thus  another  symbolic  type  evolves  in  the  sociological 
novel.  From  his  earlier  role  as  hero,  the  father  now  moves  to  the 

(3) 

status  of  antagonist.  He  becomes  the  dominant-father  image,  a 
figure  that  appears  frequently  in  Canadian  literature, 

A,R.  Evans  uses  symbolism  very  adeptly  to  emphasize  the 
differences  in  outlook  between  the  father  and  his  family.  To  Burl 
Zither,  the  trees  that  he  plants  are  lasting  evidence  of  the  fruitful 
union  of  the  land's  richness  and  his  energy.  He  has  accepted  the 
mighty  challenge  of  the  earth,  won  the  right  to  call  it  his  own,  and 
proved  his  mastery.  The  trees  are  at  once  consolation  for  his  failure 
in  human  relationships  and  a  permanent  monument  to  his  victory  in  the 
epic  struggle  of  pioneer  life.  The  last  tree  he  plants,  a  tiny  oak, 

became  a  symbol  in  his  mind.  It  stood  for  all 
desirable  human  qualities  that  were  hard  to  describe 
in  words. 

And  someday  the  tree  would  yield  its  seed. 

From  the  sprouting  seed  would  spring  a  countless 
generation  of  prairie  oaks,  all  originating  from 
the  great  Zither  oak  —  the  father  of  them  all,  (U) 

In  these  dreams  Burl  is  the  typical  human  being  in  search  of  immortality 

and  the  epic  hero  in  his  quest  for  victory.  His  wife  and  sons,  however, 

look  above  and  beyond  the  trees  to  the  freedom-loving  wild  geese.  At 

the  father's  insistence  they  help  with  the  planting,  but  repeatedly 

their  thoughts  and  their  eyes  follow  the  birds. 

A  few  belated  lines  of  geese  drifted  overhead 
Ehma  watched  while  they  faded  into  the  haze. 

"They're  so  kind  of  free,"  Qrana  sighed  wistfully.  (5) 
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Thus,  by  an  effective  and  economical  use  of  symbols,  Evans  suggests 
not  only  the  characters  but  also  the  conflict.  Enina  and  her  children 
are  the  urge  for  freedom  and  romance  —  the  wild  geese;  Burl  is  the 
desire  for  power  and  permanence  —  the  land  and  the  trees. 

Burl’s  characteristics  are  duplicated  in  many  other  fathers 
in  Canadian  literature.  The  struggle  between  them  and  their  children 
reminds  us  in  many  ways  of  the  Antaeus-Hercules  myth.  The  dominant 
father  is  Antaeus  who  cannot  be  defeated  so  long  as  he  remains  in 
contact  with  the  earth;  the  younger  generation  is  Hercules  who  can 
achieve  a  victory  only  by  separating  Antaeus  from  the  land  whose  every 
touch  renews  his  strength.  In  the  novels  dealing  with  farm  life  the 
father  is  a  large  man,  powerful,  vigorous,  and  serious.  If  he  has  any 
tender  feelings,  he  either  suppresses  them  as  he  would  any  indication 
of  weakness  or  he  cannot  express  them.  The  inevitable  result  of  his 
stem  control  is  outright  rebellion  or  desertion  by  his  family.  His 
appearance  in  Canadian  literature  gives  rise  to  another  type  character 
or  symbolic  type  —  the  rebellious  child  who  represents  the  younger 
generation  in  Canada.  In  this  new  figure  the  authors  suggest  our 
defiance  of  excessive  control  by  outworn  tradition,  our  desire  to  assert 
our  independence  and  to  strive  for  a  better  way  of  life  that  will  be 
distinctively  Canadian.^ 

With  the  increase  of  industrialization  an  interesting  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  Antaeus-figure.  He  is  no  longer  the  strength  of 
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the  land  hurling  its  challenge  to  the  rising  generation;  now  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  force  and  power  of  mechanization  and  society.  In  Grove's 
Fruits  of  the  Earth  we  see  Spalding  using  machinery  and  then  becoming 
its  victim.  In  The  Master  of  the  Mill,  the  industrial  Antaeus  is 
Clark  Senior  who  builds  the  mill  by  cheating  the  farmers  right  and 
left  and  by  cheating  his  own  son.  Whereas  the  farm  families  are 
enslaved  to  the  land.  Senator  Clark,  as  a  young  man,  has  his  abilities 
exploited  to  serve  the  Machine-God  of  the  mill.  In  Graham's  Earth 
and  High  Heaven  there  is  a  further  shift  in  significance  with  Antaeus 
donning  the  garb  of  a  Montreal  business-man,  Charles  Drake.  Basically, 
the  epic  conflict  remains  the  same;  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  of 
Canada  persists,  although  in  this  instance  the  problem  concerns  society 
rather  than  the  land  or  industrialization. 

A  comparison  of  the  role  played  by  Charles  Drake  and  that 
of  any  other  of  the  fathers  discussed  is  interesting  because  it  will 
reveal  a  change  in  both  Canadian  life  and  literature.  First,  with  the 
evolution  from  a  pioneering  to  an  industrial  society,  man's  material 
needs  which  previously  could  be  supplied  or  supplemented  by  hard-working, 
obedient  children  are  being  satisfied  in  other  ways.  Children  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  no  longer  the  economic  assets  they  once  were.  Charles 
Drake's  dominance  of  Erica  does  not  arise  from  the  same  motives  that 
impelled  such  men  as  Abe  Spalding  to  try  to  keep  children  on  the  farm. 
Furthermore,  with  an  increase  in  prosperity,  with  government  agencies 
assuming  more  and  more  control  of  man's  material  welfare,  novelists  are 
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free  to  delve  into  an  investigation  of  man's  psychological  needs  and 
to  consider  the  kind  of  "brain-washing”  technique  that  is  replacing 
harshness  and  violence  as  a  means  of  control*  The  strong,  stern  father 
may  continue  to  appear  in  Canadian  literature  and  the  epic  struggle 
for  mastery  may  still  underlie  the  surface  action;  but  the  modem 
Antaeus  will  probably  draw  his  strength  from  industry  or  society  rather 
than  from  the  land,  and  his  conflict  with  the  new  Hercules  will  be 
enacted  against  an  urban,  rather  than  a  rural,  background. 

2.  Struggles  Against  Mechanization 

The  second  stage  of  the  Canadian  submerged  epic  depicts  the 
encroaching  industrialization  of  the  conquered  land.  Here  the  new 
way  of  life  with  all  its  attendant  evils  becomes  the  antagonist.  The 
novels  dealing  with  the  conflict  present  an  interesting  problem.  All 
agree  that  the  attendant  evils  —  the  demons  of  unsatisfactory  working 
conditions  —  should  be  annihilated.  But  as  to  the  giant  foe  there  is 
some  vagueness  or  disagreement.  Some  authors,  like  Grove  in  Two 
Generations  and  The  Master  of  the  Mill,  seem  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  wiser  for  man  to  leave  the  domain  of  the  Machine-God  and  return 
instead  to  the  Earth-Goddess.  Other  writers,  like  Haig-Brown  in  Timber, 
propose  that  we  domesticate  the  antagonist;  in  other  words,  we  should 
pull  his  fangs,  trim  his  claws,  and  put  him  to  work  for  us.  Still  other 
novelists,  like  Irene  Baird  in  Waste  Heritage,  present  only  the  conflict, 
not  the  outcome.  Speculation  as  to  the  eventual  victor  is  left  to  the 


reader. 
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In  many  of  the  sociological  novels  of  this  second  stage 

(7) 

the  mistreated  worker  appears.  He  develops  from  and  is  often 

combined  with  the  immigrant  as  a  type,  but  almost  without  exception 
he  is  a  much  less  interesting  character  than  his  rural  counterpart. 
Repeatedly,  he  or  one  of  his  champions  complains  about  his  long  hours, 
his  low  wages,  his  miserable  living  conditions.  In  most  of  the  novels 
dealing  with  industrial  conditions  he  is  the  helpless  victim,  but  he 
appears  as  a  cardboard  figure.  He  has  no  background,  no  personal 
problems  other  than  those  relating  to  his  economic  status,  no  admirable 
qualities  of  vigor  and  strength  like  those  of  the  immigrant-farmer. 

In  spite  of  the  authors’  apparent  desire  to  win  our  sympathy  for  this 
miserable  creature,  we  are  not  apt  to  be  moved  by  his  predicament 
because  usually  he  whines  his  way  through  his  difficulties  and  succumbs 
to  pressure  without  any  convincing  show  of  resistance. 

The  qualities  we  expect  in  an  epic  hero  are  more  apparent 
in  the  victims  of  the  Depression  than  in  the  mistreated  workers.  The 
drought-ridden  farmers  in  As  for  Me  and  My  House,  the  unemployed  Obbie 
Ward  in  Darkly  the  River  Flows,  Matt  Striker  in  Waste  Heritage,  all 
have  a  surface  attitude  of  acceptance,  but  an  underlying  core  of 
strength.  For  the  time  they  are  the  victims  of  economic  evils  unleashed 
by  mechanization  and  new  industrial  trends,  but  we  get  the  impression 
that  sooner  or  later  they  will  master  their  mighty  antagonist.  Of 
these  new  protagonists  in  the  economic  battle,  the  most  vigorous  are 
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the  farmers.  Ross  describes  them  as 

...  a  sober,  work -roughened  congregation.  There 
was  strength  in  their  voices  when  they  sang,  like 
the  strength  and  darkness  of  the  soil.  The  last 
hymn  was  staidly  orthodox,  but  through  it  there 
seemed  to  mount  something  primitive,  something 
that  was  less  a  response  to  Philip’s  sermon  and 
scripture  reading  than  to  the  grim  futility  of 
their  own  lives.  [It]  was  as  if  in  the  face  of 
so  blind  and  uncaring  a  universe  they  were  trying 
to  assert  themselves,  to  insist  on  their  own 
meaning  and  importance.  (8) 

Whereas  these  people  —  the  farmers,  Obbie,  and  Matt  — 

represent  man  caught  in  an  economic  web  not  of  his  own  weaving,  Eddy 

in  Waste  Heritage  is  a  much  more  terrifying  symbol  of  the  unemployed. 

Eddy  is  the  masses  who  do  not  understand  the  cause  of  their  condition, 

who  are  helpless  to  relieve  it,  and  who  resort  to  sporadic  outbursts 

of  violence  as  their  only  means  of  expressing  their  rebellion  against 

injustice.  When  Matt  encounters  and  first  speaks  to  Eddy, 

. . ,  the  figure  turned  slowly.  The  face  was  young 
and  quite  empty,  the  eyes  were  expressionless  with 
fear.  (9) 

The  ignorance  of  the  people  concerning  economic  affairs  is  symbolized 

by  Eddy’s  response  to  Matt's  questioning. 

The  pale  eyes  groped  confusedly  around. 

"O.K.,"  Matt  said,  observing  him  closely,  "now 
what's  your  name  and  how  did  you  come  here?" 

The  heavy  dazed  features  contracted  with  the 
effort  of  thought.  Finally  the  boy  spoke  haltingly, 

"I  knew  a  guy  once  ...  his  name  was  Eddy  ...  "he 
paused.  His  eyes  came  up  to  Matt's  face,  his  tongue 
came  out  and  moistened  his  cracked  lips. 
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Matt  prodded  Tim  briskly.  "Okay,  hl3  name  wa3 
Eddy.  What's  a  guy  named  Eddy  got  to  do  with  it?" 

The  boy  hesitated.  "I  think  maybe  I  was  that 
guy  named  Eddy."  (10) 

Finally,  the  helplessness  and  desperation  of  the  masses,  bereft  of 

the  leadership,  guidance,  and  kindness  that  might  save  them  from 

disaster,  are  symbolized  by  Eddy's  ultimate  fate. 

[He]  shouted  for  Matt  to  save  him.  "Jus'  save  me 
this  once.  Matt l  Jus'  this  once  morel"  He  ran 
down  Pastoral,  hesitated,  then  headed  blindly  for 
the  yards.  There  was  the  howl  of  an  oncoming  train, 
the  low  grumbling  on  the  tracks.  He  plunged  on 
over  the  ties  and  shouted  at  the  train.  "Stop l" 

Eddy  shouted.  He  stood  there  waving  his  arms  and 
the  rain  beat  on  his  face  and  the  wind  swept  his 
voice  away.  The  light  came  on,  glowing  on  the 
steel,  throwing  a  blinding  glare  along  the  right- 
of-way. 

Suddenly  he  stepped  out  onto  the  tracks.  His 
voice  broke  to  an  angry  sob. 

"Stop.  You  gotta  stop l  I  gotta  get  away  from 
here l"  The  sound  was  caught  up  by  the  grinding  steel, 
the  black,  doll-like  arras  were  thrown  full  in  the 
sweeping  glare.  Suddenly  his  voice  stopped.  His 
weaving  arras  were  jerked  flat  like  the  semaphore 
blades. 

The  crashing  of  steel  came  on.  (11) 

In  this  phase  of  the  epic  conflict,  the  victory  goes  to  the  antagonist, 
but  not  without  a  struggle.  The  human  protagonist  is  now  faced  with 
an  unfamiliar  foe;  the  warm  vigor  and  the  strength  of  the  Earth-Goddess 
are  armored  with  the  coldness  and  the  force  of  steel.  Lacking  adequate 
weapons  to  carry  on  the  battle,  Eddy  and  thousands  like  him  must  admit 
defeat.  The  authors  almost  invariably  suggest,  however,  that  there 
will  be  other  fields  and  other  contests  and  possibly  even  an  ultimate 
victory  for  the  human  participants. 
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Grove,  for  example,  in  The  Master  of  the  Mill,  suggests 
that,  although  there  is  no  hope,  yet  we  hope.  In  the  last  chapter 
he  allows  Miss  Dolittle  (Note  the  significance  of  the  name.)  to 
express  the  belief  that  man  will  finally  triumph  and  to  place  a  very 

12 

modest  trust  in  ’’some  developments  of  which  we  cannot  even  yet  dream.’1 
This  vague  optimism  is  more  closely  akin  to  hopelessness  than  it  is  to 
the  heroism  which  characterizes  the  pioneer-land  struggle.  Here  we 
have  Grove  recording  truthfully,  as  he  sees  it,  what  the  epic  struggle 
has  led  to.  The  workers,  who  are  introduced  only  briefly,  evoke  little 
compassion  in  the  reader;  during  their  rare  appearances,  they  seem 
vacuous  or  fickle.  They  and  the  Senator,  a  doddering  old  man  who  is 
not  the  master,  but  the  slave,  of  the  mill,  are  the  end  product  in  the 
advance  of  mechanization.  Throughout  the  novel  Grove  has  descrioed 
the  growth  of  the  mill  and  its  increasing  control  over  the  lives  of 
everyone  associated  with  it.  It  has  overwhelmed  the  human  participants 
in  the  struggle,  if  we  can  call  it  a  struggle  when  the  victims  have 
accepted  passively  or  even  willed  their  own  defeat. 

The  Master  of  the  Mill  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious  of  Grove’s 
undertakings,  but  its  success  is  dubious.  If  it  is  a  failure,  then 
part  of  the  fault  undoubtedly  lies  with  the  readers.  We  have  not  and 
perhaps  cannot  envisage  a  Canadian  life  not  enslaved  to  the  machine; 
we  cannot  quite  make  up  our  minds  as  to  who  is  master  and  who  is  slave. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  second  stage  of  the  epic 
conflict  --  the  struggle  against  mechanization  —  is  the  one  in  which 
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Canadian  authors  most  frequently  fail.  The  Canadian  talent  seems  to 
need  the  warmth  and  vitality  of  living  people  or  of  a  living  land  for 
a  theme.  When  our  novelists  are  faced  with  the  steely  coldness  and 
indifference  of  the  machine,  they  become  timid  and  uncertain.  Probably 
it  is  understandable  in  a  country  so  recently  industrialized  that  we 
are  still  not  familiar  enough  with  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
this  new  adversary.  Our  thrusts  are  still  tentative  and  often  poorly 
directed. 

3.  The  Problem  of  the  Races 

In  the  third  3tage  of  the  submerged  epic,  types  and  symbols 
are  used  once  more  to  represent  the  underlying  struggle  and  to  suggest 
the  ultimate  victory.  The  novels  in  this  group  resemble  those  of  the 
first  stage  in  earnestness  of  tone,  development  of  plot,  and  vigor; 
the  authors  are  dealing  with  material  which  vibrates  with  the  nation' s 
warmth  and  vitality.  There  is,  however,  a  relationship  between  the 
novels  of  the  second  and  third  stages.  For  one  thing,  they  both  dead 
with  more  complex  problems  than  the  novels  of  the  first  stage  include. 
For  another  thing,  the  character  who  suffers  from  racial  or  religious 
intolerance  is  closely  related  as  a  type  to  the  victim  of  economic 
injustice.  The  same  attitude  of  r esignation  and  defeatism,  punctuated 
only  occasionally  by  spasmodic  gestures  of  defiance,  is  the  fundamental 
trait  of  Marc  Reiser  in  Earth  and  High  Heaven,  of  Simon  Froben  in  Day 


of  Wrath,  and  of  Paul  Tallard  in  Two  Solitudes 
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Simon  reveals  the  attitude  of  nl 1  three  as  he  asks  himself: 

Was  there  after  all  a  purpose,  a  goal  toward  which  the 
frustrations,  the  defeats,  the  despairs  tended  with 
stumbling  steps?  (13) 

Later,  after  he  has  hurt  Anna  by  his  silence,  he  tries  to  explain  to  her: 

One. faced  the  world,  he  told  her,  with  a  mask  of 
sardonic  reserve,  because  that  was  the  only  possible 
protect^ji^for  one's  private  thoughts,  one's  integrity 

Marc  and  Paul  also  have  masks  to  protect  them  from  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  cruelty  of  their  fellow-Canadians.^ )  In  other  respects, 
too,  the  three  are  alike.  First,  in  keeping  with  the  epic  tradition, 
they  are  all  strong,  virtuous  characters.  Furthermore,  each  one  has 
capabilities  which,  if  they  could  be  developed,  would  aid  the  majority 
group  socially  or  culturally*  Finally,  each  is  successful  in  attaining 

his  goal.  At  the  end  of  the  novel  the  reader's  mind  is  satisfied  and  his 
emotions  have  been  elevated. 

Since  the  three  books  that  concentrate  on  racial  and  religious 
problems  —  Earth  and  High  Heaven,  Day  of  Wrath,  and  Two  Solitudes  — 
were  published  within  the  time  lapse  of  one  year,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
there  could  be  any  possibility  of  influence  on  the  last  two  by  the  first. 
Presumably  we  must  attribute  to  coincidence  —  unless  there  is  any  remote 
chance  of  the  transference  of  artistic  impulse  —  the  fact  that  the 
three  authors  have  used  one  type  and  have  resorted  to  an  almost  identical 
symbolism. 

The  symbol  common  to  all  three  is  marriage  which  is  used  primarily 
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to  suggest  the  ideal  state  of  unanimity  and  tolerance.  Earth  and  High 
Heaven  unites  a  Christian  girl  from  the  top  brackets  of  Montreal  society 
with  a  Jew  from  a  middle-class  family  in  a  small  town.  Day  of  Wrath 
also  unites  Christian  and  Jew;  but,  on  another  level  of  interpretation, 

implies  the  union  of  artistry  and  productivity.  Twd  Solitudes  abounds 

(17) 

with  symbolic  marriages.  In  all,  there  are  six,  and,  although  the 

reader  must  admit  that  such  a  representation  of  the  classes  in  Canadian 
society  and  the  hope  for  Canada's  future  are  probably  better  illustrated 
by  this  device  than  by  straight-forward  explanation,  still  he  begins  to 
feel  a  certain  degree  of  surfeit  by  the  time  he  is  faced  with  the  last 
one. 

Miss  Graham,  Mr.  Child,  and  Mr.  MacLennan  were,  however,  not 
the  only  Canadian  authors  to  use  this  typically  romantic  conclusion  for 
its  sociological  significance.  Augustus  Bridle  seems  to  be  the  innovator 
of  this  device  in  our  literature.  In  his  Hansen,  the  marriage  of  the 
Norwegian  immigrant  and  the  Scottish-French-Indian  Helen  implies  the 
union  of  all  races  in  Canada  and  also  the  union  of  the  new  arrivals  and 
the  native-born.  Since  Helen's  mixed  ancestry  necessitates  considerable 
explanation  by  the  author,  it  seems  obvious  that  he  was  maneuvering  his 
forces  to  arrive  at  a  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  marriage.  Bridle' 3 
effort  certainly  evinces  a  complete  lack  of  subtlety,  but  whatever  we 
think  of  his  book  we  must  at  least  give  him  credit  for  introducing  a 
symbol  which  has  been  utilized  much  more  skilfully  by  others  of  our  authors.  ^ 

As  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing,  the  chief  f  eature  of  the 
novels  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  races  in  Canada  is  the  reliance 
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upon  the  symbolic  marriage  as  a  solution  to  the  social  divisions  within 
our  country.  In  terms  of  tne  submerged  epic  this  union  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  hero’s  final  victory  over  his  antagonist.  In  this  victory 
each  hero  has  been  aided  by  a  woman  notable  for  her  warmth  of  spirit, 
determination,  and  vitality.  This  woman,  I  suggest,  is  the  spirit  of 
Canada  itself,  the  spirit  of  the  land  wnich  in  the  earlier  novels 
represented  sometimes  the  antagonist  but  more  often  the  Amazon  bride 
whom  the  pioneer  struggled  to  win.  Now  that  she  has  been  won,  she  is 
the  force  which  will  assist  in  welding  together  the  parts  of  our  society 
previously  kept  apart  by  foreign  influence  or  tradition.  The  novels  of 
this  third  stage  are  more,  then,  than  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  races;  they  are  the  happy  ending  to  the  earlier  epic  conflicts. 
They  are  an  expression  of  the  hopes  of  the  author  —  hopes  that  the 
problem  he  only  partially  solves  will,  in  the  future,  be  fully  resolved. 
For  proof  that  these  hopes, these  happy  endings  are  not  merely  a  resort 
to  romanticism,  we  need  only  glance  at  the  wedding  announcements  in 
any  Canadian  newspaper.  Tnere  we  see  tiiat  not  only  in  fiction  but  in 
actual  fact  McKenzies  are  marrying  Tarnowskis,  Caseys  are  marrying 
Cohens,  English  Protestants  are  marrying  French  Catholics,  and  "West 
of  the  Tracks'1  are  marrying  "East  of  the  Tracks'’.  The  solution  suggested 
by  our  sociological  novelists  in  the  symbolic  marriage  is,  tnerefore, 
not  romantic,  but  realistic. 
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The  epic  element  in  the  Canadian  novel  had  a  very  brief 
existence.  Canada  is  now  a  much  more  complex  country  than  it  was  even 
forty  years  ago.  Consequently,  our  writers  can  no  longer  feel  sure 
that,  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  vast 
numbers  of  people,  they  are  really  giving  a  true  picture  of  life. 

Our  present  problems  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  mass  movements 
and  activities  —  such  matters  have  been  more  or  less  taken  out  of  our 
hands  by  supposedly  benevolent  governments.  Instead,  we  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  individual  conflicts  and  complexities,  matters 
which  are  not  capable  of  epic  treatment.  The  result  is  a  greater 
interest  in  psychological  studies,  in  novels  that  deal  with  the  particular 
rather  than  the  general,  with  the  individual  rather  than  the  type.  The 
epic  strain  with  its  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  its  element 
of  mass  conflict,  grandeur,  and  immensity  of  scope,  made  only  a  brief 
appearance  in  our  literature,  but  in  spite  of  its  brevity  it  is  worthy 
of  recognition. 
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Chapter  VII 


Conclusion 


Canadian  fiction  before  1920  was  predominantly  romantic  or 
regional  for  very  good  reasons.  For  one  thing,  a  writer  must  have 
an  audience,  A  Canadian  writer  looking  to  the  domestic  market  would 
have  hesitated  to  criticize  those  weaknesses  of  which  he  was  aware 
because  Canadian  readers  then  —  and  now,  to  a  great  extent  —  were 
conservative.  They  were  not  anxious  to  admit  that  reforms  were 
necessary j  but  if  a  change  had  to  be  made,  then  it  must  be  made 
gradually,  and  without  fanfare.  Furthermore,  Canada's  population 
was  so  small  and  so  scattered  that  there  was  little  consistency  or 
similarity  in  its  problems.  Even  in  Canada  today,  what  does  British 
Columbia  know  of  Ontario,  or  Ontario  of  British  Columbia?  The  in¬ 
difference  or  lack  of  unanimity  in  political,  social,  or  economic 
problems  resulted  in  reforms  being  made  arbitrarily  by  authorities 
rather  than  being  fought  for  by  the  masses.  In  the  matter  of  our 
political  and  national  independence,  remarkably  little  excitement  was 
aroused.  As  for  political  liberties  and  rights  we  had  adopted  ours 
from  England,  Women  did  not  have  the  franchise  before  1920,  but  the 
majority  of  our  women  were  too  busy  working  on  farms  and  raising  big 
families  to  be  particularly  concerned.  Similarly  industrial  conditions 
excited  little  interest  because  most  of  our  population  was  rural. 
Economic  problems  of  the  farmers  received  little  attention  because  the 
farmers  had  just  begun  to  unite.  Social  conventions  were  considered 
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beyond  the  realm  of  investigation  partly  because  of  our  conservatism 
but  even  more  so  because  of  our  puritanism,  Consequently  the  novel 
preferred  by  readers  in  Canada  was  not  one  of  social  criticism, 

A  Canadian  writer  who  hoped  to  have  his  book  sell  outside 
of  Canada  was  faced  with  another  aspect  of  the  same  problem.  If  he 
wanted  to  discuss  a  controversial  matter  concerning  his  own  country, 
he  had  to  give  so  much  background  that  the  book  would  become  regional 
rather  than  critical.  It  is  understandable  that  Canadian  novelists 
faced  with  such  obstacles  restricted  themselves  to  romantic  or  regional 
topics  in  order  to  assure  themselves  of  an  audience.  Furthermore,  the 
artistic  imagination,  creative,  not  critical,  must  also  have  exerted 
its  influence. 

Similar  conditions  persisted  for  some  time  after  World  War  I 
and  to  a  great  extent  still  exist  today.  However,  the  disillusionment 
of  the  war,  the  disappearance  of  a  frontier  way  of  life,  and  an  upsurge 
in  industrialisation,  all  helped  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  interests. 
Writers  like  Nellie  McClimg,  Augustus  Bridle,  Laura  Salverson,  Mazo  de  la 
Roche,  and  even  the  younger  author,  Martha  Ostenso,  who  were  predominantly 
regional  and  romantic  novelists,  turned  their  attention  to  a  critical 
examination  of  the  Canadian  scene.  For  the  most  part  the  conditions 
on  which  they  commented  have  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  their  works 
are  more  interesting  from  a  historical  than  from  a  critical  standpoint. 
However,  in  the  twenties  Frederick  Philip  Grove  and  Morley  Callaghan 
gave  to  the  Canadian  novel  of  criticism  an  impetus  that  made  a  lasting 
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impression.  Their  interest  in  literary  style  and  form  and  their  emphasis 
on  the  universality  of  a  topical  problem  pointed  the  way  for  other 
writers.  Although  the  pioneer  conditions  in  Settlers  of  the  Marsh  and 
the  prohibition  days  of  Strange  Fugitive  are  things  of  the  past,  the 
human  nature  and  needs  on  which  the  novels  are  based  remain  the  same. 

The  publications  of  the  fourth  decade  indicate  even  more 
interest  in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  shortcomings  in  Canada. 
Seventeen  books  of  the  period  can  be  classified  as  novels  of  social 
criticism  and  two  have  critical  implications  or  interpretations,  as 
compared  with  ten  of  social  criticism  and  three  with  references  to 
problems  in  the  preceding  decade.  On  the  average  the  literary  art  of 
the  novels  of  the  thirties  was  superior  to  that  of  the  twenties  also. 

Our  two  leading  social  critics,  Callaghan  and  Grove,  contributed  respectively 
five  and  three  books  in  this  period.  Another  feature  of  the  novels  of 
the  thirties  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  twenties  is  the  decreasing 
number  of  conventional  happy  endings.  The  more  realistic  presentation 
of  life  was  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  from  seven  to 
twelve  (depending  upon  interpretation)  of  the  novels  of  the  thirties 
end  unhappily  compared  with  only  one  in  the  twenties.  From  1928  on,  the 
concentration  shifts  from  the  rural  scene  to  industrial  and  urban  life. 

Iftich  of  the  vigorous  pioneer  spirit  too  is  replaced  by  an  attitude  close 
to  morbidity.  These  novels  have  a  greater  intellectual  appeal  especially 
by  reason  of  the  increased  use  of  symbolism.  Pollock’s  two  social 
satires  also  provided  variety  for  the  reader.  The  writers  of  the  thirties 
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were  becoming  more  interested  not  only  in  improving  social  conditions 
in  Canada  but  also  in  raising  the  literary  standards. 

In  the  final  period  from  19U0  to  19U5  the  novel  of  criticism 
continued  to  attract  our  authors.  Even  taking  into  consideration  the 
increase  in  population  and  in  publications,  we  can  see  that  this  type 
of  novel  is  at  least  retaining  if  not  extending  its  popularity.  The 
attempt  to  write  novels  with  greater  universal  appeal  is  even  more 
evident  in  this  period  than  in  the  preceding  ones.  Two  promising  authors, 
Sinclair  Ross  and  H  .  gh  MacLennan,  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  in 
19lfL  to  offset  to  some  extent  the  loss  of  Grove  and  the  temporary  absence 
of  Callaghan.  Canada  by  this  time  was  sufficiently  assured  of  its 
position  as  a  nation  so  that  the  insistence  on  nationalism  and  the 
regionalism  of  the  earlier  years  could  be  replaced  by  a  concentration 
on  more  universally  significant  problems.  The  trend  initiated  by  Grove 
and  Callaghan  resulted  in  an  increased  use  of  symbolism  and  a  deeper 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  social  conditions  on  the  character.  Didacticism 
tended  to  decrease,  but  even  by  19Ui>  Canadian  authors  were  still  inclined 
to  use  the  novel  as  a  pulpit  or  a  lectern  and  to  preach  too  steadily. 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  novels  of  social  criticism.  More  writers,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  show  a  greater  awareness  of  present  social  issues,  of  political 
developments,  and  of  economic  conditions.  There  is  a  tendency,  too,  to 
forego  didacticism  for  a  consideration  of  the  underlying  meaning  of  our 
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way  of  life.  While  it  is  unwise  to  be  very  definite  concerning  a  matter 
as  subject  to  change  as  literary  trends,  it  does  seem  reasonably  safe 
to  predict  that  many  of  our  novelists  will  continue  their  attempts  Mto 
deal  with  the  social  realities  of  their  day,  to  dispel  hatred,  to  create 
a  new  society  based  on  brotherhood  and  equality."^ 
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Footnotes 


Preface: 

1.  David  Daiches,  The  Novel  and  the  Modern  World,  p.3U» 

2.  Since  there  seem  to  be  almost  as  many  definitions  of  realism 
and  naturalism  as  there  are  critics  who  use  these  terms,  I  have 
limited  myself  to  those  suggested  by  a  recent  critic,  C.C.  Walcutt. 

In  his  American  Literary  Naturalism,  19!?6,  he  uses  "the  term 
naturalism  to  indicate  a  philosophical  orientation  ...  realism 

to  indicate  the  apparent  fidelity  through  style  to  details  of 
objects,  manners,  or  speech."  p.23 

Chapter  I: 

1.  Charles  Moir,  Charles  G,D.  Roberts,  Bliss  Carman,  Archibald  Lampman, 
Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  Isabella  Crawford,  William  Wilfred  Campbell, 
all  belong  primarily  to  the  Confederation  period  although  some  of 
them  continued  writing  into  the  twentieth  century. 

2.  Pacey,  Creative  Writing  in  Canada.  Dr.  Pacey  quotes  a  passage  from 
The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  Memsahib  that  is  similar  to  the  style  of 
E.M.  Forster's  A  Passage  to  India. 

3.  The  decline  can  be  attributed  to  several  possible  causes:  a  depression 
extending  from  1873  to  1896;  political,  economic,  religious,  and 
racial  dissension  in  the  provinces;  a  resultant  ebb  in  nationalism; 

the  usual  diminishing  of  interest  in  a  particular  trend,  but  this 
time  without  the  customary  revolt  of  younger  writers. 

U.  '  To  this  period  in  our  literary  development  belong  the  less  successful 
writings  of  Charles  G.D.  Roberts,  Bliss  Carman,  and  Duncan  Campbell 
Scott;  the  dialect  poems  of  W.H.  Drummond;  the  rhymings  of  Robert 
Service;  the  vigorous,  occasionally  excellent  outbursts  of  Tom 
Mclnnes;  the  lyrics  of  Marjorie  Pickthall. 

Chapter  II: 

1.  Pacey,  Creative  Writing  in  Canada,  p.178. 

2.  Phelps,  Canadian  Writers,  p.UO 

3.  Grove,  In  Search  of  Myself,  p.U3* 

a.  In  Two  Generations  Grove  was  closer  than  in  any  other  one  of 
his  novels  to  maintaining  an  impartial  attitude. 
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5*  Grove,  It  Needs  To  Be  Said.  See  pp.68ff.  and  p.75  for  Grove's 
interpretation  of  realism „ 


6. 

Grove, 

A  Search  for  America,  p.83. 

7. 

Ibid., 

p.  63. 

8. 

Ibid., 

p.  93. 

9. 

Ibid., 

p.  112. 

10. 

Ibid., 

p.  13U. 

11* 

Ibid., 

p.  382. 

12. 

Stevenson,  Appraisals  of  Canadian  Literature,  p.  137. 

13. 

Grove, 

It  Needs  To  Be  Said,  pp.  51  ff« 

1U. 

Ibid., 

pp.  67,  86,  89. 

is. 

Grove, 

Our  Daily  Bread,  p.  189. 

16. 

Ibid., 

p.  189. 

17. 

Ibid., 

p.  258. 

18. 

Grove, 

It  Needs  to  Be  Said,  p.  l6l. 

19. 

Ibid., 

p.  si. 
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Grove, 

The  Master  of  the  Mill,  pp.  26l  ff. 

21. 

Ibid., 

p.  387. 

22. 

Ibid., 

P.  392. 

Chapter  III: 

1.  Pearce,  "Beloved  Rebel".  "Sowing  Seeds  in  Danny  sold  100,000  copies 
and  netted  the  author  £25*000." 

2.  McWilliams,  Manitoba  Milestones,  p.  196. 

3. 


Pearce,  0£.  cit. 
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U.  McClung,  The  Stream  Runs  Fast,  p.  2U1. 

5.  Bridle,  Hansen,  p.  122. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  358. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  359. 

9.  Sallans,  Little  Man,  p.  302. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  365. 

11.  Hutchison,  The  Hollow  Men,  p.  279. 

12.  Sal verson.  The  Viking  Heart,  p.  22. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  110. 

1U.  Ibid.,  p.  326. 

15.  Sal verson,  The  Dark  Weaver,  p.  382. 

16.  Ostenso,  Wild  Geese,  p.  36. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

18.  Evans,  All  in  a  Twilight,  p.  153. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  193. 

21.  Ponock,  Bitter  Honey,  pp.  2U6. 

22.  Ross,  As  for  Me  and  Ity  House,  pp.  171,  176. 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  215. 

2h.  Thomas,  Canadian  Novelists,  p.  260. 

25.  Gordon  (Ralph  Connor),  To  Him  That  Hath,  p.  186. 

26.  Haig-Brown,  Timber,  p.  56. 
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27.  Hoffman,  The  Modem  Novel  in  America,  pp.  1U3  ff •  American 
proletarian  novelists  include  Edwin  Seaver,  W.W.  Haines, 

Albert  Maltz,  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  Edward  Newhouse,  Jack  Conroy, 
Robert  Cantwell. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

29.  Aschelon  and  Gath  were  cities  in  Philistia  in  Biblical  times. 

Thy  glory,  0  Israel,  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places l 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen! 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  A3hkelon. 

(II  Samuel  1:  19-20) 

30.  You  will  eat  bye  and  bye 

In  that  glorious  land  above  the  sky; 

Work  and  pray,  live  on  hay, 

You'll  get  pie  in  the  sky  when  you  die. 

Quoted  by  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  "Thy  Kingdom  Come,"  Grain  Grower's 
Guide,  June  30,  1913. 


Chapter  IV 

1.  Thomas,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  55. 

2.  Graham,  Earth  and  High  Heaven,  p.  11. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

U.  Ibid.,  p.  5U. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  1U8. 

6.  Graham,  0£.  cit.,  p.  UO* 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  252. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  172. 

9.  Child,  The  Village  of  Souls,  p.  29U. 

10.  Child,  Day  of  Wrath,  p.  132. 
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11.  Ibid.,  p.  270. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  27U. 

1U.  MacLennan,  Barometer  Rising,  p.  323. 

15.  Ibid.,  pp.  32^-32% 

16.  MacLennan,  Two  Solitudes,  p.  1U. 


Chapter  V: 

1.  Callaghan,  "Let’s  Go  Easy  on  the  U.  S.  A." 

2.  Eggleston,  "Frederick  Philip  Grove",  Our  Living  Tradition  p,  126. 

"A  committee  of  eight  judges,  representing  five  cultural  societies, 
was  asked  by  UNESCO  to  compile  a  list  of  Canada's  100  best  books. 
Each  judge  submitted  an  independent  list  of  lOOj  when  these  were 
collated,  the  resulting  list  contained  350.  Frederick  Philip  Grove 
was  represented  in  the  350  by  9  books  —  6  novels,  two  books  of 
essays  and  his  autobiography.  No  other  Canadian  author  scored  so 
high.  This  list  of  350  was  reduced  to  the  requested  100.  The 
smaller  list  included  two  of  Grove's  novels  and  one  book  of  essays: 
more  than  any  other  Canadian  writer  except  Charles  G.D.  Roberts 
who  matched  Grove  for  first  place." 

3.  Weaver,  "A  Talk  with  Morley  Callaghan". 

U.  Callaghan,  Strange  Fugitive,  p.  129. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  13U. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  222. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  13lw 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  20U. 

.  Ibid.,  p.  llil. 
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10,  Daniells,  "Literature :  Poetry  and  the  Novel",  Culture  of  Contemporary 
Canada,  p.  36,  and  Pacey,  Creative  Writing  in  Canada,  p.  lbl. 

11#  Weaver,  ojd.  cit. 

12.  Callaghan,  It’ 3  Never  Over,  p,  88. 

13.  Ibid.,  pp.  77. 
lii.  Ibid. ,  p.  77. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  119. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  13U. 

18.  Pacey,  Creative  Writing  in  Canada,  p.  180.  I  am  including  a  reference 
to  this  novel  because  presumably  it  too  must  contain  social  criticism 
unless  it  is  a  complete  departure  from  Callaghan' 3  usual  content. 
Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Library 
in  Ottawa  and  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Lethbridge  Public  Library, 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  copy  of  A  Broken  Journey.  It  is 
regrettable  that  Canada's  major  university  or  public  libraries  do 

not  make  available  to  students  of  Canadian  literature  the  material 
which,  regardless  of  its  literary  value,  may  be  of  significance  in 
the  history  of  our  cultural  development. 

19.  Callaghan,  Such  Is  Beloved,  p.  1. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  2 Uli. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  127. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  195. 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  210. 

2u.  Callaghan,  They  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth,  p.  106. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  235. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  5b. 

27.  Ibid.,  pp. 25-26. 
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28.  Ibid.,  p.  320. 

29.  I  think  that  Callaghan  fails  to  clarify  the  conflict  in  Michael's 
mind.  Throughout  the  novel  we  are  not  q  ite  sure  whether  the 
young  man  was  suffering  chiefly  because  he  had  a  sense  of  inadequacy 
and  inactivity  due  to  unemployment,  because  he  had  allowed  Dave  to 
drown,  because  he  had  permitted  the  blame  to  fall  on  his  father, 

or  because  he  is  searching  for  a  meaning  of  life  that  he  cannot 
find.  Then  at  the  end  the  emphasis  is  placed,  with  very  little 
preparation,  on  his  relationship  with  his  father.  For  this  reason 
I  have  been  doubtful  whether  to  except  this  novel  from  those  with 
endings  that  are  tragic  from  a  worldly  standpoint.  Callaghan  has 
suggested  a  happy  future  by  leaving  Anna,  Michael,  and  hi3  father 
"walking  together  into  the  sunset,"  but  presuming  that  Michael 
still  feels  morally  responsible  for  Dave's  death,  I  can  scarcely 
see  that  he  is  close  to  spiritual  victory. 

30.  The  fictitious  Kip  Caley  was  probably  suggested  to  Callaghan  by 
the  live  Red  Ryan  who  had  a  brief  notorious  career  as  a  reformed 
ex-convict. 


31.  Daniells,  0£.  cit.,  p.  33. 

32.  Callaghan,  More  Joy  in  Heaven,  p.  12, 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

3U.  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

36.  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

39.  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

UO.  Ibid.,  p.  121. 
hi.  Ibid.,  p.  172. 

U2.  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

U3.  McPherson,  "The  Two  Worlds  of  Morley  Callaghan". 
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UU»  Pacey,  Canadian  Stories,  p.  xxx. 
hb»  Weaver,  0£.  cit. 

h6.  Brewster  and  Burrell,  Modern  World  Fiction,  p.  )|1 . 


Chapter  VI 

1.  Another  instance  of  the  "epic  journey"  appears  in  Grove's  Our  Daily 
Bread,  In  this  case  the  order  is  reversed;  the  journey  that  John 
Elliott  makes  just  before  his  death  summarizes  rather  than  predicts 
the  difficulties  of  pioneer  life, 

2.  Evans,  All  in  a  Twilight,  p,  1U0, 

3.  Compare  the  roles  of  Kolm  in  Yoke  of  Life,  Niels  in  Settlers  of  the 
Marsh,  Abe  Spalding  in  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  and  Ralph  Patterson  in 
Two  Generations,  The  first  is  the  adversary  of  the  land;  the  second, 
the  lover;  the  third,  lover  and  tyrant;  the  last  shifts  to  a  position 
secondary  in  importance  to  Phil  who,  as  a  representative  of  the 
younger  generation,  is  the  protagonist  of  the  land -father  antagonist, 

Evans,  ojo.  cit,,  p,  133. 

5*  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

6.  The  stern  father  and  the  rebellious  child  or  children  also  appear 

in  Grove's  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  Our  Daily  Bread,  and  Two  Generations; 
in  Ostenso's  Wild  Geese;  and  in  MacLennan's  Barometer  Rising. 

7.  We  find  the  economic  aches  and  pains  of  the  mistreated  worker 
carefully  documented  in  Grove's  Search  for  America  and  Master  of  the 
Mill,  in  Bridle's  Hansen,  in  Salverson's  The  Viking  Heart,  in 
Carter's  A  Night  of  Flame,  in  de  la  Roche's  Possession,  in  Haig-Brown's 
Timber,  and  in  Connor's  To  Him  That  Hath. 

8.  Ross,  As  for  Me  and  My  House,  p.  30. 

9.  Baird,  Waste  Heritage,  p.  13. 

10.  Ibid.,  p,  13, 

11.  Ibid.,  p,  329 

12.  Grove,  Master  of  the  Mill,  p,  392, 


13.  Child,  Day  of  Wrath,  p.  U9 
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1U.  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

15.  For  Marc's  "mask",  see  Graham,  Earth  and  High  Heaven,  p.78;  for 
Paul's,  see  MacLennan,  Two  Solitudes,  pp.233,  2hh* 

16.  Marc  prefers  small  towns  which,  he  believes,  are  more  tolerant 
and  more  democratic  than  cities.  In  a  small  place  he  thinks  he 
could  have  a  share  in  improving  conditions.  In  the  city  he  is 
conscious  of  a  "feeling  of  being  completely  helpless,  of  having 

to  watch  people  suffer  ...  without  ever  being  able  to  do  anything 
about  it."  Earth  and  High  Heaven,  p.  30. 

Paul  has  literary  ambitions.  He  hopes  to  write  a  book  which,  by 
explaining  Canada  to  itself,  will  eliminate  many  of  its  problems. 

Two  Solitudes,  p.291. 

Simon  says,  "I'd  like  to  make  something  before  I  die.  I'd  like  to 
turn  the  passions  we  have  into  something  that  moved  people."  Day  of 
Wrath,  p.U9. 

17.  Athanese  Tallard's  first  marriage  to  Marie-Adele  suggests  the  hold 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  French-Canadian  people.  His 
second  marriage  to  Kathleen  represents  the  absorption  into  Quebec 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  immigrants.  After  the  death  of  Athanase, 

Kathleen  marries  an  American,  thereby  symbolizing  the  luring  into 
the  United  States  of  materialistic  Canadians.  Marius  and  his  wife 
Emilie  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  fiery  French-Canadian 
nationalists  appeal  to  and  win  the  support  of  the  stolid  peasantry. 

On  the  English-Canadian  side,  Janet  Yardley  in  her  marriage  to 
Harvey  Methuen  shows  the  folly  of  complete,  unthinking  devotion 

to  Old  World  tradition  and  the  failure  to  adapt  to  conditions  of 
a  new  country.  Finally,  Paul  Tallard,  French-Irish,  Catholic,  and 
poor,  marries  Heather  Methuen,  English,  Protestant,  and  wealthy. 

In  this  marriage  we  find  the  sociological  climax  of  the  novel,  for 
it  symbolizes  the  union  of  most  of  the  elements  in  Canadian  society. 

18.  Other  authors  who  have  used  the  symbolic  marriage  include  Mazo  de  la 
Roche  in  the  Jalna  series  and,  for  sociological  purposes,  in  Possession. 
As  well  as  using  this  device  in  Day  of  Wrath,  Child  also  displays 
skill  and  artistry  in  the  underlying  significance  of  the  alliances 

in  The  Village  of  Souls.  Here  Jornay.'Sj  marriages,  first  to  Lys  and 
then  to  Anne,  can  be  interpreted  in  more  than  one  way.  They  represent 
not  only  the  influence  of  the  Old  and  then  the  New  World  on  the 
immigrant,  but  also  man's  eternal  quest  "to  share  his  loneliness 
with  another  and  to  make  for  himself  a  dust-3peck  world  within  the 
infinite  wilderness."  p.29U. 
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Chapter  VII 

1.  Glicksberg, "Proletarian  Fiction  in  England,"  p.  52* 
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Appendix  I 


Canadian  Novels  Embodying  Social  Criticism 

1920  1930 

Prairie  Mother  *  It's  Never  Over 

Yoke  of  Life 

1921  1931 
Purple  Springs 


1922 

Pagan  Love  # 

1923 

Viking  Heart 

192U 

Hansen 


1925 

Possession  * 

Settlers  of  the  Marsh 
Painted  Fires 
Wild  Geese 

1926 


1932 

Broken  Journey 
Arm  of  Gold 


1933 

Village  of  Souls  * 
Master  of  Jalna  * 
Fruits  of  the  Earth 

193U 

Such  Is  My  Beloved 


1935 

They  Shall  Inherit 
the  Earth 
Bitter  Honey 


1936 


191*0 


19U1 

Barometer  Rising  * 

As  for  Me  and  My  House 

19142 

Night  of  Flame 
Timber 
Little  Man 

19U3 


1916 


All  in  a  Twilight 
Earth  and  High  Heaven 
Master  of  the  Mill 
Hollow  Men 

Blow  Wind,  Come  Wrack  * 
Darkly  the  River  Flows  # 

1916 

Two  Solitudes 
Day  of  Wrath 


Clever  Ones 
Jupiter  Eight 
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1927 

1937 

Search  for  America 

More  Joy  in  Heaven 
Dark  Weaver 

God's  Sparrows 

1928 

193^ 

Strange  Fugitive 

Our  Daily  Bread 

To  Him  That  Hath 

With  Flame  of  Freedom 
Swiss  Sonata 

1929 

1939 

Two  Generations 

Waste  Heritage 

*  indicates  secondary  or  symbolic  interest  in  social  criticism 
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Appendix  II 

Topical  Classification  of  the  Canadian 

Novels  of  Criticism,  1920  -  19l6« 

Depression 

Baird,  Waste  Heritage  * 

Callaghan,  Strange  Fugitive 

Such  13  Ifr  Beloved 

They  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth 

de  la  Roche,  The  Master  of  Jalna 

Grove,  Two  Generations 

Macdonald,  Darkly  the  River  Flows 

Ross,  As  for  Me  and  My  House 

Sallans,  Little  Man 

Domination  of  Land  and  Father 

Grove,  Fruits  of  the  Earth  * 

Our  Daily  Bread  * 

Two  Generations  * 

Evans,  All  in  a  Twilight  * 

Os  ten  so.  Wild  Geese  <■ 

Education 

Chapman,  With  Flame  of  Freedom 

Grove,  Fruits  of  the  Earth 
Search  for  America 

Yoke  of  Life 


NcClung,  Purple  Springs 
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Immigrant  and  Pioneer  Life 

Child,  Village  of  Souls 

Evans,  All  in  a  Twilight  * 

Grove,  Fruits  of  the  Earth  * 
Our  Daily  Eread  * 

Search  for  America  * 
.ettlers  of  the  Marsh  * 
Yoke  of  Life  * 

McClung,  Painted  Fires 

Salverson,  Dark  Weaver  * 
Viking  Heart  « 

Stringer,  Prairie  Mother  * 

Labor  Problems 

Bridle,  Hansen 

Connor,  To  Him  That  Hath  # 

de  la  Roche,  Possession 

Gibbon,  Pagan  Love  * 

Grove,  Master  of  the  Mill 
Search  for  America 

Haig-Brown,  Timber  * 

Middleton,  The  Clever  Ones  * 

Sallans,  Little  Man 


Salverson,  Viking  Heart 
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Protest  Against  Industrialization,  Materialism,  and  Urbanization 

Connor,  Arm  of  Gold  * 

Grove,  Fruits  of  the  Earth 
Master  of  the  Mill  * 

Our  Daily  Bread 
Settlers  of  the  Marsh 
Two  Generations 
Yoke  of  Life 


Pollock,  Bitter  Honey 
Jupiter  Eight 

Salverson,  Dark  Weaver 


Racial  Problem 

Bridle,  Hansen 
Child,  Day  of  Wrath  * 

Graham,  Earth  and  High  Heaven  * 
McLennan,  Two  Solitudes  * 


Social  and  Religious  Attitudes  and  Problems 

3aird,  Waste  Heritage 

Callaghan,  It's  Never  Over  * 

More  Joy  in  Heaven  # 

Strange  Fugitive  ■* 

Such  Is  My  Beloved  * 

They  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth  * 

Carter,  Night  of  Flame  * 

Chapman,  With  Flame  of  Freedom  * 

de  la  Roche,  Possession 

Graham,  Earth  and  High  Heaven 
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Grove,  Fruits  of  the  Earth  * 
Master  of  the  Mill 

Our  Daily  Bread  * 
learch  for  America  * 
Settlers  of  the  Marsh  * 

Two  Generations  * 

Yoke  of  Life  * 

McClung,  Painted  Fires  * 

Purple  Springs 

McLennan,  Barometer  Rising 
Two  Solitudes 

Pollock,  Bitter  Honey  * 

Jupiter  Eight  * 

Ross,  As  for  Me  and  My  House  * 

Salverson,  Dark  Weaver 
Viking  Heart 


War 

Callaghan,  It's  Never  Over 
Strange  Fugitive 

Child,  Blow  Wind,  Come  Wrack  * 
God’s  Sparrows  * 

Connor,  To  Him  That  Hath 

Graham,  Swiss  Sonata  * 

McLennan,  Barometer  Rising  * 

Sallans,  Little  Man 

Salverson,  Dark  Weaver 


*  indicates  concentration  on  the  topic 
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